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CAN THE ITALIAN MONARCHY ENDURE ? 
BY A. DIARISTA. 


#HE assassination of King Humbert I. of Italy 
aroused the entire civilized world to wrath, as 
being another luminous example of the baleful 
effects of anarchistic theories when fermenting 
= § in the minds of those on whom fortune has 
frowned and to whom religion has taught no patience. This 
outburst of*general indignation over the tragedy of the occur- 
rence has momentarily obscured all consideration of the 
enormously important consequences of a change of sovereign 
in Italy. And yet the change is fraught with such mighty 
results that, in the judgment of far-sighted European states- 
men, events of historic moment may be immediately leoked for 
in Italy. 

It is true that in Italy the king reigns but does not govern, 
but the demise of King Humbert does not simply mean the 
succession of another figure-head who will sign official docu- 
ments and at regular intervals review the army. It implies 
one of those incidents, or starting-points, that men in their 
counsels, and that the course of nature in its inevitable 
sequence, wait for to spring forth events of magnitude that in 
their weight and importance seem entirely out of proportion 
to the trivial incident that provoked their origin. 

That Italy for the last half century has been a kingdom is 
more or less an accident. Garibaldi, who was the arm that 
welded Italian unity, was for the formation of a republic. 
Crispi, who was the thinker and statesman of the latter part of 
the movement, insisted on the monarchical form of govern- 
ment. Whatever may have been his motives—and it has often 
been averred that it was in the interests of his own ambition 
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that he preferred a king to a president—Crispi’s eloquence was 
effective. “A monarchy will unite us, a republic would divide 
us,” he said; and so a monarchy it was. 

The independence of Italy was effected by one of the 
strangest sequences of luck and incredible good fortune that 
history can record. How the power of Austria, of the king- 
dom of the two Sicilies and of the other potentates govern- 
ing in Italy, withered away before the handfuls of raw levies 
that the Italian revolutionaries put in the field, must, in spite 
of the explanation of foreign moral aid, always remain some- 
thing of a mystery. 

But the kingdom of Italy, thus hastily and luckily hatched, 
must necessarily have required a period of further careful in- 
cubation before being able to take up the extraneous responsi- 
bilities and cares that an adult power can assume. A great 
world-power, in fact, does not spring Minerva-like into vigorous 
existence all in a day, or even in half a century. To have 
guaranteed its future the kingdom of Italy should have gone 
slow. The Italians themselves say: Chi va piano va sano e 
va lontano. This is what the best statesmen of the new king- 








THE NEW KING AND QUSEel-or ITALY. 


dom under Victor Emmanuel realized. But Signor Crispi 
thought otherwise. He had lived in England; he had been 
flattered by British statesmen; he thought it would bring 
honor and glory to himself and his country to embark boldly 
in a policy of imperialism. That policy was an act of favor 
to England, but it forced a rupture of good relations with 
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QUEEN MARGHERITA OF SAVOY. 


France and threw Italy into the arms of Germany and Austria, 
as sole resource for continuing her claims to bea first-class power. 

King Humbert, who was always the pliable instrument of 
his ministers, acquiesced, and all the more willingly as the new 
policy implied the somewhat idle pomp of a vast army and 
navy. When, in 1878, the second king of a united Italy as- 
cended the throne, the country was already on the road to a 
fairly tangible prosperity. The national debt was small; so 
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also was the military establishment; there were no ambitions 
for colonial expansion; a gold standard had been established, 
and the nation had the good-will of its neighbors. After 
twelve years of Humbert’s reign, with Crispi’s imperialist 
policy, the crash came. The national debt had swollen enor- 
mously, the army was costing a million francs a day, trouble 
and disaster multiplied in the Italian colony in East Africa. 
Then the banking system broke down, commerce and agri- 
culture were grievously affected, and poverty and misery and 
national despair were induced by the onerous taxation that 
was imposed to stave off a collapse of the monarchical institu- 
tion in Italy. : 

Ten years have not materially altered this state of affairs, 
and Victor Emmanuel III. reaches the throne to find his coun- 
try in a condition of semi-bankruptcy, the chief asset of hope 
for the future being bright prophecies by the cabinet council, 
though the motive for these prophecies is far from convincing. 
One thing certain is that the new King is different from his 
father as day from night. Will Victor Emmanuel III. succeed 
where his father failed, and bring his country to the forefront 
among the prosperous nations of the earth? Or will his ac- 
cession to the throne be the first step to a radical change in 
the present form of Italian government, to a subsidence from 
an outward ambitious réle, and to a new start in the national 
life of the Peninsula? The subject is one of the keenest 
interest to every Catholic concerned in the triumph of the 
principles and aspirations of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

The new King is notably and unmistakably anti-clerical. 
He is an avowed enemy of the church. In this he proves a 
departure from the traditions of the royal house of which he 
is the head. 

From the days of the Norseman, Humbert of the White 
Hand, from whom they sprang, the dukes of- Savoy—after- 
wards kings of Piedmont and Sardinia, and finally, in our own 
times, of Italy—have filled an illustrious réle in history. The 
men of the family, it is claimed for them, have been invaria- 
bly distinguished for their valor, and the women for their vir- 
tue. This claim may be fairly admitted even in modern times. 
The late King Humbert in his young days proved himself a 
lion in battle, and a hero in the time of the cholera plague in 
Naples; and his sister, the present Princess Clotilde, has more 
than once been alluded to by Pope Leo XIII. as a woman of 
saintly and exemplary life. The family in the past gave a 
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canonized saint to the church, but it also gave an anti-pope, 
though ecclesiastical historians agree that this latter was at no 
time in bad faith, but only in error. Victor Emmanuel II. 
and his son, Humbert I., were both men of strong and in- 
eradicable attachment to the church, and the usurpation of the 
Pope’s temporal domain by the former and the continuance in 
possession by the latter, were, it was proved by repeated inci- 
dents, the source of continual heart-burnings to them. 

Another characteristic of the House of Savoy is that at 
intervals, in a succession of nobly endowed men, there have 
been born into it cripples and hunchbacks and idiots. One of 
Humbert’s brothers was a deformed mite of humanity. The 
reason for these freaks and physical aberrations has been 
charged to a baneful system of intermarriage that has been 
common in the history of the family. Both the father and the 
grandfather of the present king married their first cousin. The 
best physicians in Italy have since his earliest years devoted 
an endless care on Victor Emmanuel III. It has been freely 
admitted that without a perpetual vigilance to the rules of 
health he would never have passed his twentieth year, and the 
sole reason for the apprehensions of the doctors was the close 
blood relationship of the parents. 

The King is diminutive in stature, feeble to the point of 
sitting a horse only with the greatest difficulty, and in expres- 
sion care-worn and with the aspect of one who looks out on 
the world with a perpetual bitterness of feeling. One of the 
generals who had care of the young man’s education at a criti- 
cal period of his career, Count Morra di Lavriano, was re- 
putedly anything but a man of religious sentiments. To this 
may possibly be attributed the fact that King Humbert’s son, 
when Crown Prince, gained the reputation of being hostile to 
religion. Many violent expressions of his regarding the Papacy 
“were recorded in authoritative Italian newspapers and left 
without contradiction, and many are the acts of severity re- 
lated of him towards those under his command who were 
devoted to their religious duties. 

At the religious solemnization, four years ago, of the mar- 
riage of the then Prince of Naples, in the Church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli in Rome, the present writer had occasion 
to observe the future king in the réle of one fulfilling a reli- 
gious duty. A Mass was sung, and when the sanctuary bell 
announced the solemn moment of the Consecration, the Queen 
and her new daughter-in-law were on their knees and the King 
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was bent in reverent attitude. The Prince, however, seized 
the moment to make a gratuitously scandalous display of his 
irreligious sentiments. While the Sacred Host was being ele- 
vated in the air, he deliberately gazed around him and yawned 
with an expression of nonchalance and lassitude. The effect 
was electrifying and exceedingly painful to all the Catholics 
who ‘witnessed it. 

Similar sentiments actuating a man called to fill the royal 
throne in a city where the successor of Peter holds his sway 
cannot but be an evil augury of that man’s reign. Inde- 
pendently of the thousand and one little points where the in- 
terests of the civil and of the spiritual powers meet, and where 
an accommodating spirit is an absolute requisite if an un- 
pleasant clash is to be avoided, it is hardly to be expected 
that the new monarch will lend any co-operation to the Pope’s 
plans and efforts for the remedying of the social evils. In 
Italy there are terrible national disorders crying aloud for 
immediate treatment and early cure. A prince imbued with a 
fanatical .spirit of militarism is the last in the world to whom 
one can look for aid in such an emergency. 

Military-mad is an epithet that has frequently been applied 
to the new potentate. The commanding of men in disciplined 
squads has been his hobby and his most serious occupation 
from his early years. It is true that he has learned the busi- 
ness very thoroughly, and that in matters pertaining to the art 
of war he has reached a high point of efficiency and culture. 
But a training and occupation of this kind have not taught 
him to be tolerant of other men’s sentiments and feelings, or 
to brook opposition of any kind to his will. He is accustomed 
to be listened to and obeyed, and the soldiers and officers who 
have served under his command in Naples and in Florence 
relate many cases of his martinet severity, and of his disposi- 
tion at all times to neglect clemency in exacting the fullest 
measure of military rigor for offences and shortcomings. It is 
not surprising to learn, therefore, that this monarch has often 
shown a disposition to apply to public discontent the measures 
and resources of military discipline, that he is impatient of the 
free criticism of rulers, or that he is intolerant of anything 
approaching socialistic ideas and tendencies. And yet Italy at 
this hour is seething with social ferment. 

The masses of the Italian people, laborious, industrious, are 
sunk in hopeless poverty. What the landlord does not exact 
as his rent is squeezed from their pockets by the government. 























THE PANTHEON IN ROME WHERE THE LATE KING IS BURIED. 


A vast army, useful only for the mere glitter of the thing, and 
a horde of rapacious office-holders and government heelers, are 
supported in idleness by the taxation of the laborer, who, with 
all his slavery, is unable often to procure the bread and cheese, 
or the polenta, that would keep body and soul together. Patient 
and long suffering, the Italian has acquired the reputation of 
being socially and politically incapable. But the hour of reac- 
tion inevitably comes in such cases. Glimpses of the awful pos- 
sibilities of popular exasperation were witnessed three years ago. 

The so-called “bread riots” started in the centre of the 
kingdom, and spread like wildfire both north and south. Milan, 
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the commercial capital of the country, and the only Italian 
city where industries flourish, was the centre most affected. 
Not that in Milan the people were in absolute want of bread, 
as they were in other parts of the country; but the Milanese 
had suffered in other ways to a point where further submission 
seemed to be a crime. Milan, in its prosperity, was being 
taxed and drained by government exactions to make up for 
the extreme poverty in the centre and south of the country. 
Its inhabitants had long been galled by the yoke, were dis- 
cussing changes of government, and had sent to the national 
parliament representatives pledged to socialist and republican 
principles. 

The bread riots proved to be the spark that started the 
tinter-wood in Milan into flame. A veritable revolt occurred. 
The government woke up to the seriousness of the situation. 
A prompt and bloody repression was decided on. Five of the 
northern provinces were placed under martial law, the gates 
of Milan were closed, the telegraph and postal system suspended, 
Gatling guns were placed on the public squares, and for nine 
days the streets ran blood. The hundreds of dead were heaped 
into a pit and covered with lime; their exact number was un- 
known; journalists and chroniclers of the country were forbid- 
den to deal at any time with the repressive measures employed, 
and the true history of the occurrence will probably never be 
written. In Naples the repression of the revolt was accom- 
plished more easily, and in a manner that was considered a 
good joke by the sleek and well-fed government employees. 
The prefect of the city had four hundred-ton guns planted at 
the head of the principal thoroughfare, the Via Toledo, and 
requisitioned a number of soldiers to bake a huge quantity of 
bread, which was sold at a nominal price to the populace. 

But the measures adopted in the quelling of the disorders 
left a feeling of deep exasperation. A sign thereof was the 
rapid development of organizations of republicans, socialists, 
and anarchists, and the spread of newspapers representing these 
bodies, springing persistently into renewed existence in spite 
of almost constant suppression by the authorities. In the re- 
cent Parliament the strength of the representatives of the ele- 
ments of Italian discontent revealed itself as a surprise to the 
outside world. These representatives, though not a numerical 
majority, were strong enough to entirely obstruct the business 
of the Parliament. They freely indulged in the expression of 
their anti monarchical sentiments, and created so much general 
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scandal that the only resource left to the King was to dissolve 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

The republican leaders themselves always admitted a certain 
sentimental feeling for and a disinclination to struggle against the 
past two kings—Victor Emmanuel II., who had been the symbol 
of Italian unity, and Humbert I., who had valorously fought in 
the battles for independence. But they have openly asserted 





HUMBERT AND THE QUEEN AT MONZA. 


that with the disappearance of the latter all their hesitations 
about endeavoring to overthrow the monarchy would disappear. 

Around the personality of the present King there never 
has been any of the glamour of popularity. He has held 
haughtily aloof from the people, and no single act of his has 
been such as to attract wide-spread and sympathetic attention. 
His wife is a foreigner, a cultured and virtuous lady, but timid 
and retiring, and endowed with none of the characteristics 
that would attract Italian regard or affection. 

Nor can any of the prospective heirs of the Savoy dynasty 
claim to have a shadow of prestige with the general public. 
The three adult cousins of the King—the Duke of Aosta, the 
Count of Turin, and the Duke of Abruzzi, the first of whom 
is the heir apparent to the throne—have all failed in making 
any impression on the esteem or the good feeling of the 
Italian people. The last mentioned of them is a taciturn 
naval officer, known only as a mountain-climber, and at present 
leading an expedition towards the North Pole. The Count of 
Turin, any Italian will at once explain, is a mere fashion-plate 
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dandy; and the Duke of Aosta is characterized as poorly en- 
dowed with brains, and is married to a French princess, who 
has freely and frequently scoffed at all things Italian. 

With the country in a serious financial crisis and seething 
with sedition, it would require a very optimistic spirit indeed 
to forecast anything like stability for the throne of the dukes 
of Savoy. The project that of late years has been crystalliz- 
ing itself in the minds of agitators and reformers is the estab- 
lishment in Italy of a federated republic on the principle of 
the United. States, or the Swiss Confederation. There is no 
doubt that this form of government would remedy many of 
the most serious difficulties that at present militate against the 
existing régime. An important one of these is the radical 
difference that exists in needs and interests between the vari- 
ous portions of the kingdom that were formerly under sepa- 
rate sway. The Milanese, for instance, and the Neapolitan are 
engaged in very different pursuits, speak practically a different 
language, have different customs and institutions, and require 
different forms of legislation. Under the present centralization 
of government both are seriously handicapped. 

Another advantage advocated for the proposed federated 
republic is that it would furnish a means of satisfying the just 
claims of the Sovereign Pontiff for temporal independence. 
The canton or state of which Rome would be the chief city 
would be under the supreme direction of the Pope, and possi- 
bly also a certain dominant controlling voice would be given 
the Holy Father over all the laws and decisions of the central 
administration of the republic. 

That the project is not displeasing to the Vatican has been 
frequently asserted. It has been affirmed that it is fully in 
accordance with the ideas and desires of Cardinal Rampolla, 
the present Pontifical Secretary of State. How true this may 
be it is not easy to state. Possibly it is based on the fact 
that an article, alluding to the federated republic project as 
an adequate solution of the Roman question, was some time 
ago published in the famous Catholic review, the Czvilta 
Cattolica, and it is known that prior to. publication the editor, 
a distinguished Jesuit, customarily submits to Cardinal Ram- 
polla all articles regarding the policy of the church. However 
this may be, several of the most far-seeing of disinterested 
Italian observers hold that the actuation of a radical change 
of government in Italy is logically and inevitably an occur- 
rence that must soon be witnessed. 
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HOME-RELIEF THE BEST FORM OF ORGANIZED 
CHARITY. | 









































BY JOHN E. GRAHAM. 


Zutiay | is a well-known fact that misguided charity has 
been productive of much evil in the past. Far 
from lessening the number of social parasites, it 
has only tended to increase it. And this is but 
natural, for as long as the purse is open to 
every chance comer irrespective of worth there will always be 
a horde of lazy impostors ready to pounce upon it. The no- 
tion that such indiscriminate alms-giving constitutes true, 
genuine charity is a mistaken one. By reason of the giver’s 
good intentions it will indeed be meritorious in the sight of 
God, but it certainly is not the most effective means of assist- 
ing the neighbor. Instead of helping the indigent forward on 
the road of life, it often serves only to cast a stumbling-block 
in their path, thereby retarding the progress they might other- 
wise have made. To be truly beneficial, our charity should be 
judicious. .The most efficient way to aid the poverty-stricken 
is to set them on their feet and give them a chance to help 
themselves—to procure work forthem. But, unfortunately, this 
cannot always be done. Sickness, hard times, a wide-spread 
financial crisis, or other circumstances beyond our control, may 
sometimes render it utterly impossible. It is to such cases as 
these that we wish to call attention in order to learn how they 
may be most effectually dealt with. We do not presume to 
suggest a new method, still less a flawless one. It is not new, 
for it has been more or less in vogue since poverty was first 
known and felt. But the trouble is that it has not hitherto 
received its due meed of recognition, especially in the sphere 
of organized charities. Neither is it without its flaws or short- 
comings, since no system of relief is absolutely perfect, and, 
despite the efforts and: proposed remedies of economists and 
philanthropists, the words of. Christ will remain true: ‘“ The 
poor you have always with you.” 

While the world goes on opportunities will never be want- 
ing to lighten their hardships and bring a little sunshine into 
their dreary lives. Still, though neither new nor flawless, it is 
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susceptible of newer and more scientific methods by means of 
which it may easily be rendered less flawless, or rather, more 
perfect, than it is at present. The system referred to is the 
relief of the poor in their own homes. By many, whose prac- 
tical knowledge gives them a right to speak with authority on 
the subject, it is considered far superior to all other proposed 
schemes. It numbers among its advocates, not only local 
philanthropists, whose experience is necessarily limited, but like- 
wise men of science who have thoroughly investigated the 
matter and tested the various systems in all their different 
phases. 

The result of even a superficial study of prevailing condi- 
tions will be a hearty endorsement of this view. In the first 
place, home-relief is certainly preferable to the system of public 
institutions for housing the destitute, as also to the distribu- 
tion of supplies from public centres such as soup-houses, police- 
stations, etc. Apart from the loftier motives which ought to 
guide us in works _of charity, our system is by far the most 
commendable even from a merely economic stand-point. For 
as long as the family remains undivided it is possible, in most 
cases, for its members to help one another—to contribute in 
some measure to the common maintenance. In this way they 
will cost the state much less than if the whole burden of their 
support be thrown upon it by resorting to its public institu- 
tions. But, besides, it is of all systems the most kindly and 
considerate, the one which gives the broadest field for the 
exercise of true charity. When carried out in a brotherly and 
Christian spirit, as it should be, it spares to a great extent 
the fine feelings of the proud, or rather self-respecting, and 
worthy poor, to whom their condition is sométimes as bitter as 
gall and wormwood, and who would almost prefer starvation 
to public beggary. In addition to this, by enabling the family 
to remain united it prevents the heart-ache, the not infrequent 
demoralization of children, and other evils which often result 
from enforced separation. The efficiency of the system, how- 
ever, depends in large measure on its controlling power. 
Sometimes this power is the state; sometimes, benevolent 
societies or individuals. Under state control it is, as a rule, 
liable to many and great abuses, from the fact that it is often 
in the hands of unscrupulous politicians whose desire to secure 
a large following induces them to make of it little more than 
a political corruption fund. Often the vast majority of the 
beneficiaries are their tools, and by no means the poorest in 
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the community, while the most deserving are frequently left to 
shift for themselves. These are the causes which led to the 
abolition of the system in Brooklyn and Philadelphia. To get 
an idea of its practical working in the former city, the reader 
may refer to the report of Seth Low, under whose administra- 
tion as mayor the change was brought about.* 

In Germany and France, owing to the judicious manner in 
which the system is carried out, it has proved most successful. 
That it has not given satisfaction in some parts of our own 
country is entirely due to mismanagement. But the subject 
which touches us most closely is the relief given by charity 
organizations and private individuals. In this case there is far 
less danger of abuse because there are no selfish political ends 
to be attained, while owing to the difficulty often experienced 
in raising supplies, the donors cannot afford to be overlavish 
in their distribution. Their sole aim being the relief of the 
most needy and deserving, they will exercise better judgment 
and discrimination, and thus render imposture more difficult.+ 

Among the organizations whose object is the carrying out of 
this system of relief there is none, perhaps, more efficient, 
more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christian charity, 
than the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul, founded by 
Fréderic Ozanam and his little band of fellow-students in 1833, 
and now known in almost every country of the civilized world. 
Its efforts are rarely misdirected. There is seldom any reason 
to complain of imposition, since a careful and judicious inves- 
tigation always precedes the giving of alms; and even after the 
need and worth of the parties have been ascertained, the 
society in many cases guards still further against possible 
abuse by giving tickets for food and clothing, instead of 
money. Nor is this scrutiny made in such a way as to wound 
the feelings of the recipient. The very life and soul of the 
conference is the spirit of Christian brotherhood, and where 
its members are animated with this spirit they leave no means 
untried to impress it on those whom they visit. By procuring 
alms from those who have something to spare and’ carrying 
them to others who have less than they need, the unselfish 
disciples of Ozanam play the part of mediators between rich 
and poor, bring about a better understanding between them, 
and thus help to do away with a great deal of the class 
hatred so prevalent in this age of ours; and in this connection 


* Vide Warner : American Charities, p. 168. 
+ On this subject see Professor Warner’s American Charities, p. 175. 
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it is highly important for us to realize our own duties. If the 
faithful at large are expected to contribute to the alleviation 
of distress, the obligation is still more binding on their spir- 
itual guides and rulers—the ministers of the God of Charity. 
In every great Christian social movement for the relief of 
suffering humanity the priest should be found in the van- 
guard fighting valiantly. None should be better acquainted 
with the needs of his flock and the best means of providing 
for them. By failing in this respect, he may cause a great 
part of his spiritual ministry to go for naught. By fidelity to 
his obligation, he will endear himself to the hearts of his peo- 
ple and produce a favorable impression on the outside world. 
The standard by which we are judged—the test of our genuine 
worth—is a deep, heart-felt sympathy in all that concerns the 
flock of Christ. He who possesses it will find in his people 
true, loyal, and loving followers, ready to stand by him in fair 
weather and foul. He who lacks it will succeed but poorly. 
If he pays little heed to the temporal welfare of his parishion- 
ers, many of them will, in return, pay little heed to his spiri- 
tual guardianship. One of the best means of fulfilling his ob- 
ligations in this regard is the encouragement of the organiza- 
tion just referred to—the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul. 
The spread of such an association, with a rigid adherence 
to the spirit and aims of its founders, will doubtless prove, in 
course of time, one of the strongest bulwarks against the pre- 
valence of the communistic and extreme socialistic principles 
towards which a large number. of the poorer class are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, drifting. 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 


( After the manner of Spenser.) 


BY CHARLESON SHANE. 


% PON my grassy couch I lay at eve: 

#" Above me stretched the mountain’s tow’ring 
height ; 

Afar the rays of dying sunshine cleave 

s The western sky and paint with glorious light 

The lowering clouds, forerunners of the night 

That fain would scowl with rude severity 

And solemn meaning as the gladsome sight 

Of beauty thus revealed lets them see, 

Beneath, the hidden storm unknown to you or me. 


Then in the sea that stretchéd from my feet 

The sun descended and withdrew the day; 

Against the shore the dashing breakers beat 

And seemed to shout to me as there I lay, 

And roar like baby lions at their play 

That frisk and gambol while they rest alone; 

But let the roving eye encounter prey 

And all the playfulness aside is thrown— 

Upon the beast they spring and rend him bone from bone. 


Without the sun, doth soon the sky grow dark; 
Beneath the sailing clouds the moonbeams lie ; 

The air feels chill upon my brow and, hark !— 

The sullen thunder! From the storm clouds fly 

The forkéd lightnings. Mark Dan Vulcan ply 

With might and main his bellows, till the glare 
Spreads from his furnace over all the sky. 

Then from £olus’ bonds the wild winds tear; 

At length the waves, awaked, the general uproar share. 


Then far away out on the stormy sea 
A white sail glimmers through the closing night ; 
A-beam the wind—the rock-bound coast a-lee: 

Up to my feet I start, in sudden fright. 















THE SHIPWRECK. 


May Heaven pity now the luckless wight 
That paces yonder dooméd vessel’s deck, 
Now quick uprising to a dizzy height, 
Now gliding fathoms down! She soon must check 
Upon the hidden reef and sink a hopeless wreck. 


The wild gale drives the wretched vessel near, 

The foaming waves rush round in mad delight. 
Scarce had the hapless crew rushed forth in fear, 
When that the flash which showed them to my sight 
Blazed on the jagged rock. They shriek in fright; 
And some cry help to me, in voices hoarse ; 

And some leap in, to test their puny might 

Against the raging tempest’s awful force; 

But scarce ten paces gone, each sank a lifeless corse. 


Then forward dashed the ship, and with a crash 
She struck the cruel rock and there stood still, 

As o’er her stern the foaming breakers dash: 

Her hold the hurtling water ’gins to fill, 

Fast streaming through her sides in many a rill. 
While most the crew stood still, some few did climb 
The quivering mast, for it was standing still. 
Beneath them climb the water, and what time 

The vessel sinking was, each took farewell of prime. 


Below the dismal waves they slowly sank, 

While round about the rocking waters fought. 
Their cries I heard, a-kneeling on the bank, 

The air with prayers and curses was yfraught ; 
And soon the wind the wild refrain had caught, 
And howled the wailing through each rocky cave 
(I ween to chaunt their requiem it sought). 

One corpse was washed from out that wat’ry grave— 
A mother and the babe she tried in vain to save. 
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THE GARDENS OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE, PEKIN. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN CHINA. 


wO those interested in the spread of the Gospel, 
and in the progress of civilization which it in- 
volves, no region of the world is a subject of 
deeper interest than China. Here dwell over 
~ § one-fourth of the human race, a heathen people, 
but not by any means a savage one; a people of paradoxical 
habits and modes of thought, and, as a result, the most mis- 
understood people in the world. 

To the spread of Christianity in China there are obstacles 
and difficulties of a radical character. The Chinaman has a 
civilization of his own. He is satisfied with it, and he is cer- 
tainly convinced that no foreigner can bring him anything that 
will be an improvement on it. Furthermore, he is conserva- 
tive. This is a basic principle of his whole code of ethics and 
morality, and on this principle he will raise his hand against 
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innovations, even though they would obviously be beneficial 
and desirable. 

The man of new ideas and stirred by the unrest of modern 
civilization is out of place in China. There a condition of 
seriousness, tranquillity, and contentment is the ideal to which 
men aspire. The system of government itself is entirely 
satisfactory to the governed, for it is based on the great princi- 





Li HuNG CHANG. 
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ple of Chinese 
morality, the de- 
votion of children 
to their parents 
and _ ancestors. 
It is patriarchal 


and parental, as 


the Emperor is 
recognized as the 
father of the whole 
Chinese family. 
The laws are mild 
and humane, and 
perfectly pleasing 
to the people. 
The system of re- 
wards and punish- 
ments that obtain 
are naive and 
primitive, but 
again entirely to 
the liking of all. 
From our point 
of view it certain- 
ly does seem a lit- 
tle strange to hear, 
for instance, of 
Li Hung Chang, 
the famous war- 
rior and_ states- 
man, petitioning 
the Emperor to 
punish him be- 
cause a river in 
his province has 
overflowed, and to 
learn that in con- 
sequence the im- 
perial ruler has 
deprived the vice- 
roy of the privi- 
lege of wearing 
the yellow jacket. 
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Or, again, it comes to us as a surprise that, because there is a 
satisfactory rainfall and drought is averted, certain mandarins re. 
ceive the peacock’s feather, or the sable robe, or the privilege 
of entering the outer gate of the palace on horseback. But 
then these belong to the old-time traditions of the country, 
which the people love, and besides, the punishments or re- 
wards really alter in no way the position of the person affect- 
ed by them. 

A point we generally fail to realize is, that the government 
of China is very far from being despotic or tyrannical. In 
reality a very democratic spirit is prevalent; the officials are in 
the vast majority of cases drawn from the common people—Li 
Hung Chang, for example, comes from the lowest and poorest 
class of the community—and the free and open criticism of the 
acts of the officials is as great and as general as in any 
Western country. 

With this Chinese lack of receptiveness and assimilation of 
new ideas from without, it will be readily understood that a 
great barrier stood in the way of the introduction of the true 
religion. And yet it found an entrance, and it has happened 
in the history of China that a Catholic priest was at one time 
the highest minister of state in the country, and that, over 
three centuries ago, the Catholic religion was by an imperial 
decree placed on the same footing with the chief form of wor- 
ship already existing in the country. 

Regarding the existing or native form of religion in China 
three sects or denominations may be distinguished: that of 
the Scholars, called Joo Keaou, or Confucianism; that of 
Buddha, Fuh Keaou; and that of Tao, Taou Keaou. Of these 
the Buddhist form is the most wide-spread. On the whole, 
however, the native religion of the Chinese includes no distinct 
belief in thé individuality of a supreme being, or in the im- 
mortality of the soul. A species of pantheism is prevalent, 
but to the Chinaman religion is primarily a code of morals, 
and treats chiefly of honor and respect to parents, ancestors, 
heroes, and to the dead generally. 

Spiritualism, mesmerism, clairvoyance, palmistry, and magic 
have also their large part. The modern literature of the 
Celestial Empire is greatly concerned with them, and supersti- 
tions based on phrenology and the like “sciences” receive a 
large portion of daily attention. Mr. Robert K. Douglas, the 
famous British scholar and expert in the Chinese dialects, thus 
translates a portion of what would correspond to a universal 
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CHINESE CONVERTS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


prayer-book among the Chinese: “The face of a man favored 
by fortune should be long and square, but for the man with 
a face pointed at each end like a date-stone, poverty is in 
store. High cheek bones are a sign of a cruel disposition, and 
a matron so distinguished is likely to prove a husband killing 
wife. A broad chin belongs to a man whose lot it is to be 
poor. A man whose jawbone is so wide as to be seen from 
behind the ears has a heart full of poison. The possessor of 
a high forehead will be held in esteem and will live to old 
age; but he whose nose is long is a man devoid of a fixed 
purpose. If you cannot see the ears of a man when meeting 
him face to face, ask who he is, for he is somebody... If you 
cannot see the jawbones of a man under like circumstances, 
ask where he comes from, that you may avoid him. A large 
face and a small body are signs of happiness, and the reverse 
is an omen of evil. A man with a narrow head and long hair 
will encounter difficulties, and death from starvation will over- 
take him whose hair grows long down to his ears. He whose 
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hair turns white at an early age will not be fortunate; but for 
him whose hair after turning white should recover its original 
color, great happiness is in store.” With theories and investi- 
gations of this kind the average Chinaman of education inter- 
ests himself, as do Western scholars with the great principles 
of theology. 

The history of the introduction of Christianity into China 
in relatively modern times is full of interest. Two famous 
Venetian travellers, Niccolo and Matteo Polo, father and uncle 
of the still more famous traveller, Marco Polo, paid a visit to 
the great Tartar prince, Kublai Khan, at Yenkin. This was in 
the second half of the thirteenth century. They told him of 
the Christian religion, and when they were setting out on their 
return to Europe Kublai sent with them one of his officers as 
an envoy to the Pope. This envoy, according to the travellers, 
was “to request His Holiness to send to Kublai Khan one 
hundred men of learning, thoroughly acquainted with the 
principles of the Christian religion as well as with the seven 
sciences, and qualified to prove to the learned of his dominions, 
by just and fair argument, that the faith professed by the Chris- 
tians is superior to and founded upon more evidence than any 
other.” 





ENTRANCE TO THE FRENCH LEGATION, PEKIN. 
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THE CHINESE SECRETARY’s HOUSE AT THE BRITISH LEGATION, 


Gregory X., in 1274, responded to this request by sending 


three Italian missionaries. From the further narrative of 
Marco Polo we are given to understand that the monarch was 
greatly impressed by what he learned of Christianity, but that 
his own conversion was not encompassed simply because the 
right man, capable of inducing him to take the step, had not 
been sent to him. Had it been otherwise and Kublai become 
a Christian, there is little doubt but the history of the world 
would have been greatly modified. 

In the fourteenth century Pope Clement V. named an arch- 
bishop of Pekin in the person of the monk, Fra Giovanni da 
Montecorvio. But it was in the seventeenth century that the 
first great missionary harvest in China occurred. Jesuits, 
Dominicans, and Franciscans were already in considerable 
numbers in the country. Shun-Chi, the first of the Manchu 
rulers, decided to seek a general education at the hands of the 
German Jesuit, Father Adam Schaal. So satisfactorily did 
this famous priest acquit himself of the task, that he was soon 
appointed by the emperor to be first minister of state. Then 
it was that the strange fact verified itself of a Catholic mis- 
sionary actually governing the empire of China. Shun-Chi, 
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however, died quite young, his son and successor, Kang Hi, 
being then only eight years of age. A council of four minis. 
ters acted as regents. They were old men who had felt bitter 
mortification at the honors lavished by the late monarch on 
the Christians. They accordingly inaugurated the new reign 
by a persecution. Father Schaal was seized and cast into 
prison. Catholic churches were destroyed, and native Chris- 
tians who refused to abjure their new religion were punished 
by imprisonment, torture, and even death. 

As soon as the young emperor grew old enough to assume 
.the reins of power he quickly stopped the persecution of the 
Christians and proceeded to make some reparation for the 
wrongs done them. Father Ferdinand Verbiest, another Jesuit 
who has acquired rank in history, was selected by Kang Hi to 
fill a position almost equivalent to that held by Father Schaal 
in the preceding reign. Verbiest soon grew to be a figure of 
awe and admiration in the eyes of the Chinese authorities, be- 
cause of his ability as an astronomer and because he knew 
how to cast cannon, which were of service in Kang Hi’s wars. 
This monarch issued in 1692 an edict which was regarded as a 
species of Magna Charta by the Catholic Church. It decreed 
that the Christian religion should, with regard to privileges and 
immunities, be placed on the same footing with Buddhism, 
which, as has been said, was the most prevalent form of wor- 
ship in the country. This official act of tolerance made the 
Catholic religion very popular, and in a brief period it devel- 
oped a flourishing condition. In the provinces of Nganhwui, 
Kiangsu, and Kiangsi alone there were soon as many as one 
hundred churches and over 100,000 Chinese converts. 

A couple of years later a Jesuit missionary writing from 
Pekin stated that in that city the priests of his society were 
then annually baptizing an average of six hundred adults as 
well as several thousands of children. 

The official summary of the condition of the mission, sent 
from Pekin to Rome by Father Francis Noel in 1703, contains 
an interesting account of the progress of the faith. 

“To the joy of seeing our flock daily increase,” writes the 
missionary, “is added the joy of knowing with what fervor the 
majority of the Chinese Christians acquit themselves of their 
duties. The associations of our Saviour’s Passion and of the 
Blessed Virgin contribute largely to keeping them in holy dis- 
positions. These assemblies are held every month, and some- 
times:more frequently. After the customary exercises of de- 
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votion, five or six of the most fervent and capable members 
of the association are deputed to visit the houses of the Chris- 
tians in general. They find out if all therein are baptized, if 
the morning and evening prayers are regularly said, if the 


sacraments are approached, if the sick are visited, if holy water 


is kept, and finally if efforts are made to gain infidel souls to 
Christ. At the following meeting these deputies render an ex- 
act account of their mission. We have found by experience that 





THE RUSSIAN MINISTER’S HOUSE, PEKIN. 


this plan, more than all others, is qualified to entertain union 
and piety in the churches where these holy associations are es- 
tablished. The women, spurred on by the example of the men, 
have also formed among themselves societies wherein they prac- 
tise almost similar exercises and methods. There are about 
eight hundred ladies in Pekin who meet in different quarters. 
of the city, and who communicate to each other the best 
method of employing their zeal to instruct and to win to God 
the pagan women with whom they come in contact.” 

An interesting incident showing the prestige of the Catho- 
lic missionaries in China in the second half of the long reign 
of Kang Hi is related in a letter by the French Jesuit, Father 
Jartoux. A famine, resulting from an inundation, was during 
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this year devastating the province of Shantung. The manda. 
rins were unable to cope with the evil. A number of them 
were punished and many others fell into disgrace. It was then 
that the emperor summoned the missionaries to his presence. 
He informed them that it was their co-operation alone that he 
desired in combating the dreadful scourge. He placed some 
thousands of taels in their hands and requested them to go 
forth and take measures for the relief of the suffering. It is a 
charming picture that the missionary draws of the troops of 
starving Chinese flocking to the Catholic priests with the confi- 
dence of obtaining relief; of the method of the latter in -cook- 
ing and apportioning in the various districts the huge quanti- 
ties of rice and herbs necessary to satisfy the urgent needs, 
and of their carrying out the whole arrangements with a disci- 
pline and order as perfect as if a highly trained European 
army were concerned. This was in the year 1704, more than 
a century before the first Protestant missionary set foot in 
China. 

It will be seen that the Catholic missionary had known how 
to triumph over the conservatism and distrust of the foreigner 
that are deeply imbedded in the Chinese. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many things have occurred in the present century to stir 
up the worst elements in the make-up of the people, and the 
progress of religion has, in consequence, suffered at times. But 
in all fairness it must be admitted that the Mongolian, even if 
sinning, has also been much sinned against. 

First and foremost, the great European powers have shown 
a desire’ to seize for themselves the choicest morsels of the 
Chinese Empire. Again, Great Britain impeded China when 
the latter desired te legislate against the use of opium. A 
marked discrimination has also been made by this country 
against China. Thus, the United States and a number of British 
colonies have passed laws against Chinese immigration, when 
no such opposition was made to the incoming of the other 
prominent member of the yellow race, the Japanese. Some 
twenty years ago the Chinese government sought the permis- 
sion of the United States to have a number of its students 
trained and educated at its expense at West Point and Anna- 
polis. The request was urgently repeated at intervals during 
three years, for the Chinese government was well aware that 
at that very time a number of Japanese students were receiv- 
ing their instruction at Annapolis. When finally it was evident 
that further appeal was vain, the Chinese government desisted, 

















and then decided to 
withdraw the so-called 
Chinese Educational 
Mission, which has 
been described as the 
most practical scheme 
ever undertaken by 
China for placing her- 
self in line with mod- 
ern ideas and methods. 
In the great naval fight 
during the recent 
Chino-Japanese war 
many of the chief of- 
ficers on the latter side 
were graduates of An- 
napolis, and it has, 
consequently, been 
more than once con- 
jectured that the ac- 
tion of this country in 
granting to Japan a 
favor which it refused 
to China had consider- 
able influence in de- 
ciding the issue of the 
fight. 

Calamities of many 
kinds had recently fal- 
len on China, inunda- 
tions, drought, and 
famine, involving ter- 
rible suffering and a 
serious loss of life. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR ROBERT SEYMOUR, OF THE 
BRITISH FORCES: 


These, added to intricate and bewil- 


dering diplomatic craftiness by the foreign powers, served to 
drive the Chinese to a condition of frenzy and desperation. 
Unfortunately, this people of strange contradictions, from being 
naturally long-suffering and peace-loving in normal conditions, 
develop, when aroused by real or fancied grievances and wrongs, 
a cruelty and vindictiveness and barbarity of disposition that 
cause civilization and humanity to stand aghast and horrified. 

But as to the outlook of religion in China many persons 


are probably allowing themselves to be so impressed by the 
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present regrettable circumstances that they draw unduly pes- 
simistic conclusions. China, we are assured on every hand, is 
hastening to its ruin. There is a Sick Man in the far East, 
we are told by the would-be political prophets. But it has 
often been observed that threatened states live long, and the 
Sick Man of the Bosphorus, whose early end was freely pro- 
phesied a few years ago, is certainly showing a great deal of 
vitality. Whatever be the outcome, there ought, even humanly 
considering the subject, to be no reason to despair of the faith 
in China. Catholics may suffer grievously during the present 
crisis. But then the harvest has been sown abundantly. There 
are well over a million Catholics in the Empire; all the Prot- 
estant denominations claim for their creeds is a total of only 
some fifty thousand converts. And the outcome of the trouble 
with the foreign powers will have the inevitable result of bring- 
ing China into closer touch with Western civilization. 

Even in recent years the usually conservative and uncom- 
municative viceroys and mandarins have issued flattering state. 
ments regarding the religion of Christ. The Tsung-li-Yamen 
itself, the chief body of Imperial ministers, came forth from 
its reserve some five years ago to treat encomiastically of 
Christianity and the missionaries in a memorial to the Em- 
peror. “The religion of the great West,” they said, “ per- 
suades people to follow the paths of virtue. It has been pro- 
pagated in .the Western countries for many years. The 
hospitals for the sick and asylums for infants are all good 
works. Of late years in all the places in the different pro- 
vinces visited by calamities there were many missionaries who 
contributed large sums, and helped to alleviate the sufferings 
of the people. Their love to do good and their generosity in 
giving are certainly commendable.” Again, only a year ago 
the Chinese government conferred high official rank on the 
Catholic bishops and missionary priests throughout the empire. 

The omen, then, for the Catholic Church is good, and for 
China herself there are indications which do not suggest a de- 
spairing forecast. As good an authority as Mr. Chester Hol- 
combe, who for many years was United States acting minister 
in Pekin, says: ‘‘ It seems impossible that any one should come 
to know them [the Chinese] well without reaching the convic- 
tion that there is a great future before the nation, and that 
China has yet an important part to play in the history of the 
world.” 

In 1865 a treaty was entered into with the government 
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whereby the missionaries could buy property without the con- 
sent of the mandarins. This provision was allowed for some 
months,sbut when it was discovered how far it would break in 
on the authority of the mandarins it was repudiated until the 
Tsung-li-Yamen was compelled to define with more precision 
its position and yield again to the missionaries this privilege. 
During the past year, before the outbreak of hostilities, the 
progress of Catholicism was quite notable. In the mission of 
Chang-tong there were 5,085 conversions; in Kiang-nan more 
than 2,500; in Kouang-tong 2,627. There was‘a corresponding 





A TYPICAL VILLAGE ForRT. 


growth in each of the other provinces. Of course in Manchu- 
ria, where the dominant policy is Russian, there is more op- 
portunity offered to the growth of Christianity. Under this 
Christian influence the missionaries were able to receive and 
baptize, during 1899, 85,643 babies, who had been practically 
abandoned by their mothers. In the various provinces there 
are established the houses of various religious communities. 
They have their orphan asylums, hospitals, and dispensaries, 

A very accurate estimate of the present condition of the 
church in China may be seen from the following summary of 
missionaries and of souls under their charge: The Society of 
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Foreign Missions in Paris has 269 priests and 181,015 Catholics 
within its jurisdiction. The Franciscans have 126 missionar- 
ies and 109,428 of the faithful in their nine vicariates. The 
Lazarists have charge of six vicariates, with 85 missionaries and 
103,000 Catholics. -The Society of Mary Immaculate has 69 
Belgian priests and 30,242 Catholics. The Society of Foreign 
Missions of Italy has 17 missionaries and 12,885 Christians. 
The Jesuits have 170 religious and 160,000 Catholics. The 
Dominicans in their two vicariates have 23 missionaries, chiefly 
Spanish, with 40,000 Catholics. The Augustinians have 10 mis- 
sionaries and 3,000 Catholics. The Seminary of Sts. Peter and 
Paul in Rome has 15 missionaries in charge of 120,000 souls, 
The Dutch Society of Foreign Missions has 14 missionaries 
and 10,000 Catholics. Besides, there are a few hundred thou- 
sand Catholics spread through Cochin China and Cambodia. 
In all there are about 1,000 European priests, with half as many 
native priests, and twice as, many catechists. There are 3,722 
churches and 2,663 schools, and over 72,000 pupils. 

This wonderful growth has not been without its sacrifice of 
men and blood. It may be checked by the present war, but 
the net result will be the opening of China more and more to 
European influence. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE LIFE, THOUGHT, AND 
HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 


BY DR. B. F. DE COSTA. 





sagt BOUT one year ago a celebrated Protestant digni- 

% tary, notorious for the patronage he has be- 
stowed upon the Higher Criticism, in dwelling 
upon the benefits derived from the work, declared 


epee, that a modern fetichism had “dishonored the 


Bible a aes claiming to be its elect guardian,” and had thus shut 
it up “within the walls of a dreary literalism, robbing it alike 
of interest and power.” This was a remarkable discovery, 
quite as remarkable as some of those made with regard to the 
condition of the Catholic Church in the Philippines, after stand. 
ing a little while, perhaps, on the pier at Manila, viewing the 
ecclesiastical condition through a spy-glass. The Bible, from 
the early centuries until now, has been a pre-eminently free 
book, free to every abuse. It has stood the pride and glory 
of all nations, proving an uplifting force in civilization. 

But, three hundred years ago, far-seeing men anticipated the 
present results of the so-called Reformation. The flight of 
time has brought the Catholic Church into relations with the 
Christian world the supreme importance of which must ere 
long be recognized by thoughtful Christians of every name. 
Protestants began by substituting an infallible Bible for an 
infallible Church, and now that they no longer recognize any 
infallibility, the Catholic Church remains the sole defender of 
the Bible in its integrity and entirety. The Church formerly 
credited with hostility to the Bible is found to be its only re- 
liable friend. The real attitude of the Catholic Church to 
Holy Scripture, defined by the Councils of Florence and Trent, 
has been restated by Leo XIII., and the position is one from 
which the Church can never retreat. The Catholic Church 
holds the Bible as plenarily inspired and without error, and, 
consequently, authoritative. Any attempt to break the force of 
the Papal declaration by reference to unimportant misreadings 
of texts, will not avail. The Church can never change her 
attitude toward the Word of God. Thus the Catholic Church 
stands in a relation of supreme importance to the revealed 
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will. To the surprise of non-Catholics, the Church is now ex. 
clusively commissioned with a work once supposed to be the 
great and unique task of the Protestant Reformation, the guar- 
dianship of an inspired Bible. The occupation of the Refor-. 
mation is gone, and in the eyes of the world the Church now 
more and more appears devoted to a work that she never re. 
linquished, or even wearied of. With the patience of the ages, 
she stands the unshaken defender of “the Divine Library,” 
the, Word of God. This is a great and noble mission, and 
angels who were bearers of so many Bible messages to man 
now look down, viewing with infinite solicitude the manner in 
which the Church performs her task. 

The Catholic of to-day is called to a work of unparalleled 
importance. The eyes of the world are fixed upon him. He 
must now appreciate as never before the character and magni- 
tude of his calling, doing everything in his power to make the 
most of a situation that is challenging universal attention. The 
practical uses of the Bible demand his most serious thought, 
and, by every means in his power, he must make the Book of 
all books a living Book, and thus demonstrate that now, as in 
former days, the inspired record is instinct with Divine power. 

Let us, therefére, glance at the manner in which the Bible has 
entered into the life and thought of the people in past centuries. 

Wherever the Sacred Scriptures have been borne by rever- 
ent hands they have proved “quick and powerful,” energizing 
the intellect and inspiring the soul. This was true of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, in which Apollos, the convert of Alexan- 
dria, proved himself “mighty” when preaching in the syna- 
gogue of Corinth. The Bereans were elevated and ennobled 
by the study of the same ancient Scriptures, in which Timothy 
was trained from a child by his grandmother, Eunice. In the 
second century the Books, afterwards pronounced canonical, 
were in part or whole translated into the Syriac, for long 
generations the vehicle of Syrian thought and literature. It 
was the policy of the Church to place the Word of God in 
the hands of the people wherever it could be successfully done. 
The sacred books reached Ceylon and China in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, and in the ninth century were telling upon 
the conversion of the Saxons, having long before become 
household treasures in Britain and Ireland. St. Aidan, at Lin- 
disfarne, knew the importance of the work, recognized by 
Czdmon (660-80), in popularizing the Bible by metrical trans- 
lations; while it is observed that “Ireland may be justly proud 
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of the Book of Kells. This copy of the Gospels, traditionally 
said to belong to St. Colomba, is unquestionably the! most 
elaborately executed manuscript of early art now in existence.” 

The offices of the Church, besides a mass of lesser devo- 
tional books, were constantly employed to bring home the 
Bible to the hearts of the people, and enshrine it in their 
lives. With the invention of printing, the Church, in the most 
liberal spirit, set out upon the work of giving the Scriptures 
to the people in vernacular tongues. The history of the Bible 
in the Catholic Church abounds with the grandest encourage- 
ment for laboring to place the Sacred Word in immediate con- 
tact with the life and thought of the present generation. By 
her monuments, sculpture, painting, and architecture, indeed 
by every department of art, the Church has sought to advance 
the Bible in the estimation of her children. The work that 
ended in the bronze gates of Florence was begun in the Cata- 
combs. Ruskin shows how chisel and pencil were employed 
to popularize the Bible, and declares that the Church of St. 
Mark,-Venice, with its Byzantine splendor, was really* designed 
to be “a type of the Redeemed Church of God, and a scroll 
for the written word of God.” It was to be to the Venetians 
“both an image of the Bride, all glorious within, her clothing 
of wrought gold; and the actual Table of the Law and the 
Testimony written within and without.” ‘“ Not in wantonness of 
wealth,” he says, “were the marbles hewn into transparent 
strength and the arches arrayed in the colors of the iris! 
Never had a city a more glorious Bible.” 

Newman shows, in his own incomparable English, what a 
Bible can do for the people. Speaking of its influence upon 
the Englishman, he says: “It is the representative of his best 
moments,” while “all that there has been about him of soft 
and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, speaks to him 
for ever out of his English Bible.” It is only with a large 
qualification that one can now continue to quote: “It is his 
sacred thing, which doubt has never dimmed, and controversy 
never soiled.” Long years have passed since Newman wrote 
these words, and if he could return to-day he would be aston- 
ished to learn how the Anglican has fallen, rendering the 
reverse of nearly all his predictions true. The same revolution 
has taken place among Protestants in this country, and an 
Episcopalian bishop at Washington writes: ‘‘ Under the influ- 
ence of the ‘ Higher Criticism,’ thousands have lost their faith 
in the Old Testament as the inspired word of God,” while 
VOL LXXI.—48 
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“the faith of multitudes is so shaken that even Sunday-school 
children speak of the Scriptures with an irreverent freedom 
that would have amazed the preceding generation.” It re- 
mains, therefore, the peculiar duty of the Catholic to stand 
fast in his devout acceptance of the Word, giving a most loyal 
support to the declarations of the Holy Father in his Encyc- 
lical Providentissimus Deus, 1893. 

In the life and thought of the people, first of all, the Bible 
should have its place as a holy book, and of this something 
will be said further on. It is desired at this point to impress 
upon the mind of the reader the large place that the Bible 
should have as literature, combining as it does prose and poe- 
try of the most exalted character, by the remarkable com- 
mingling of which the reader has, in the most charming form, 
parable and history. The education of that man is neglected 
whose culture has not passed under the literary influence of 
the Old and New Testament. The Bible is a rich mine of 
literary thought and illustration. It abounds with the most ex- 
quisite poetic ideas and the grandest imagery. For massive 
simplicity of style it can never be excelled. No mere human 
intelligence has ever approached the first verse of Genesis in 
stating facts of a sublime character. No Homer or Milton in 
their loftiest flights ever equalled the splendor of Nahum, who, 
speaking of the clouds, describes them as the dust of God’s 
feet. The reading of the Scriptures uniformly tends to assist 
in the formation of style; while many of the noblest writers 
confess their indebtedness to the Old and New Testaments. 
It offers most invaluable lessons to all who appreciate clearness, 
simplicity, and force, and who, in bringing home charges to the 
individual conscience, desire’ to know how to say, “ Thou art 
the Man.” Joel's discourse has been likened to a rapid, 
sprightly stream flowing along a delightful plain; Osee being 
a water-fall plunging down over rocks and ridges. Isaias is a 
mass of water “rolling heavily.’ Ezechiel is described as a 
gigantic appearance, a spiritual Samson. Passing over to the 
New Testament, we find competent critics declaring that St. 
Peter’s discourse at Pentecost excels Cicero’s oration against 
Catiline, while St. Paul stands on a higher level at Mar’s Hill 
than Demosthenes in his oration on the Crown. No oratory 
was ever so effective as that of Pentecost reported in the New 
Testament. Where. outside of the Bible do we find such an 
exquisite idyl as that of Ruth, a parable of such literary in- 
terest as that of Jotham, when the trees went forth to choose 
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a king, or the tenderness and pathos of the Prodigal Son? 
How could one compare any of the boasted letters of classical 
antiquity with the exquisite exhibition of friendship and love 
in the Epistles? One who hast wandered far and wide in 
Palestine, who has mused on the Mount of Olives, watched in 
the starlight at the Jordan, scaled Lebanon amid its tumbling 
cataracts rushing to pour into Abanor a tide better than all 
the waters of Israel, and sailed on the Sea of Galilee, along 
the towns and villages of old Judean days, journeying every- 
where with the Bible in his hand as companion and guide,— 
need not be told how true, how invaluable are the pictures of 
life, manners, customs, and scenery so graphically portrayed 
by the Sacred Writers, each of whom might be credited with 
the trained touch of St. Luke’s artist hand. The literature that 
is all uninfluenced by “the Divine Library” may know the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades in vain. The Bible is a blessing and 
an education. 

We must turn, however, to glance at the place of the Bible 
in the Home. We may learn its true place by the efforts 
already referred to and which the Church has made to estab- 
lish the Word of God in the Family. . Whoever has any 
doubts on this subject may again be invited to inquire into the 
history of the Bible in the Catholic Church. From the days 
before the invention of printing, when Bibles were chained to 
pillars of churches, down to the present day, though properly 
guarding the Word with especial care in perilous times, the 
Church has always encouraged the proper use of the sacred 
volume among all classes; though no invitation was ever given 
to the ignorant to expound the Word to their own destruction. 
As an example, take the Letter of Pius VI. addressed, in 1778, 
to the Archbishop of Florence, thanking him for sending out 
an edition of the Bible in the Italian tongue for the free use 
of the people. He tells the translator: 

“You judge exceedingly well, that the faithful should be 
excited to the reading of the Holy Scriptures; for these are 
the most abundant sources, which should be left open to every 
one, to draw from them purity of morals and of doctrine, to 
eradicate the errors which are so widely disseminated in these 
corrupt times. This you have seasonably effected, as you de- 
clare, by publishing the Sacred Writings in the language of 
your country, suitable to every one’s capacity.” 


He adds: 
“You have not swerved either from the laws of the Con. 


. 
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gregations of the Index, or from the Constitution published on 
this subject by Benedict XIV.” 

This action of Pius VI. truly represents the mind of the 
Church; and, in addition to the encouragement given by Leo 
XIIIL., in 1893, for studying the Scriptures, by a special, Indul- 
gence of December 13, 1898, he grants to all Catholics who 
spend at least fifteen minutes daily in reading an approved 
edition of the Bible an Indulgence of three hundred days, and 
to those who are faithful to this practice for a month, a plen- 
ary Indulgence, on the usual conditions of going to Confession 
and Communion and praying for the Pope’s intention. 

The Catholic may, therefore, find a pathway to Heaven 
through the pages of the Bible, which should be the book of 
his best moments; a holy book that doubt never dimmed or 
controversy soiled. Every chapter read should prove a rich 
means of grace, and a waymark of progress in holiness. 

It was at a very early period of life that the writer, then 
a reader of The Pilot, saw the true place of the Bible in the 
Catholic family. The Bishop of Boston was careful to recom- 
mend the Bible for every household. Later, among the hills 
of Berkshire, he found a beautiful example of the Bible in the 
Catholic family, when he saw a devout old countryman regu- 
larly calling his household to the evening devotions. A plain, 
hardworking but God-fearing man was this old countryman, 
with his deep, rich voice and strong but harmonious brogue. 
A simple mantel, adorned with the picture of the Virgin and 
a pair of candles, served as altar. Seated in his arm.chair, 
patriarch and priest, he received the great clasped quarto, 
reverently brought and laid in arms weary with the labor of 
the day, yet at the touch of the Book gaining new strength 
from Him who said, “My burden is light.” The volume was 
carefully opened at the place, and the day’s lesson read to an 
attentive and devout circle, in tones that floated out through 
the open window, falling upon the ears of neighbors who were 
Protestant at the polls, but godless in the family circle. Next 
a prayer was said, a hymn sung, and then the toilers soon re- 
tired for the night, resting securely, “under the shadow of the 
Almighty,” fitly symbolized by the shade of grand old Mount 
Graylock, dominating northern Berkshire. Here, all unknown, 
from the wilds of Kerry, dwelt a humble Catholic family, daily 
exhibiting the type of what every Catholic family in America 
should be. It was a picture worthy of some great artist, show- 
ing the Place of the Bible in the Catholic Church. 
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THE ROBE OF MATER PURISSIMA. 


BY B. NASH-O’CONNOR. 


# HE colonel’s regiment was under marching orders 
to the front. There was the blare of martial 
music and the glitter of pageantry, but—the 
parting hour had come, the last words were 
being said. 





There were tears, and there were sighs, 
Broken. laughter—heart good-bys. 


“Remember you are soldier-women,” some one had said; 
“so be brave as soldier-women should be.” 

“ Aye, a country is not worth the calling if it is not worth 
the fighting for,” the gallant colonel added; “and its soldiers 
are its men and women,” he continued. 

There were dusky cheeks and pale brows consecrated at 
this hour when hearts were throbbing and words were voice- 
less. 

“ But when one has no courage left, how may one be brave ?” 
cried the colonel’s wife. ‘I know there are all the others, but 
theirs are theirs to joy or sorrow, and mine is mine,” she con- 
tinued. 

Oh, the misery of it all! 

The colonel’s words were lost in the last embrace as he 
hurried away with eyes dimmed and heart overfull of sorrow. 

The colonel’s command was to join Doniphan’s division in 
its dread march over the country then belonging to Mexico. 
Over an arid soil of dry alkali dust, cursed with drought—no 
vegetation, forest, or shrub to ease the miles that lay between 
the post and the nearest point of coalition with Scott’s army 
—trooped these rugged soldier-men. 

All the hardships of this active campaign of invasion were 
brooded over by those who waited. 

The days and months dragged themselves slowly on with 
the colonel’s soldier-wife. Victories there were; which was 
well. At what loss? was the soldier-woman’s concern. 

But to the colonel no hours of delay nor despair came, for 
these months had been hastily consumed in reaching the scene 
of action, where the colonel’s command was in the brunt of 
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attack with the forces forging south in triumph, piling victory 
upon victory, till to reduce or capture the great capital city 
_ of Mexico was all that remained for the American army to 
accomplish. And it was on an afternoon in mid-September, 
1847, when the great issue was to be decided. 

The invading army was intrenched without the city’s wall; 
its living tentacles spreading out on all sides in watchful array, 
awaiting the ending of the three days’ armistice asked for by 
Santa Anna. The hours grew burdensome as the last mo- 
ments sped on and no result seemed to be reached on this, 
the third day. The sun’s heat poured down on the sweltering 
men as they sought shade from any promising quarter while 
the earth baked under their feet. Out over the brown reaches 
the cacti held strong arms aloft, and bleached more colorless 
as the hot rays feasted on their thorny points. Flowers of the 
hills and valleys hid their heads in the dried sward, or died 
outright on its breast, so fierce was the spasm of fire. The 
earth in seams opened wide as if to bury its scorching foe 
within its bosom. The grass spears forgot to live, and clung 
to roots in seared heaps. Animal and man were alike dis- 
traught. Only the lilt of insect or buzz of bee gave a thought 
of life still stirring; all else was parched in the toils of burn- 
ing misery on this memorable afternoon. 

Within the city’s gates the air was heavy with a suppressed 
action that could be felt through the dense heat that pressed 
down on the dry earth. But at the Presidio all was teeming 
with stir and bustle. Affairs were assuming a readiness that 
suggested immediate action. As one or another worker was 
stricken with the overpowering atmosphere, others arose to the 
tasks, who in their turn succumbed to the oppressive heat. 

Still the sun swung on in his blazing course till his mid- 
day life was spent. Then in his merciless joy, conscious that 
all things animate and inanimate had bowed to his resistless 
power, he drew a mantle of clouds airily about him, and with 
measured dignity crept slowly down the western horizon, till 
in the plenitude of one day’s labor he resigned himself to 
other fields where again his life wound on. 

The people, sheltered within the thick adobe walls of their 
low, rambling buildings, lived the day in peaceful ignorance; 
was not the great Santa Anna, their idol warrior, there with 
them? So the time honored siesta hour slipped on in dream- 
ful enjoyment, laying no burden on the sleeper who was a 
stranger to wisdom. 
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It was so in one of the more pretentious homes whose white 
walls glistened in the sunlight, and whose square court was 
green with foliage and vines that twisted their way in weighty 
profusion along the corridor walls, and climbed overhead to 
shade the inclosure from all but the spicy atmosphere exhaled 
from flower and shrub that rioted in full blossom. 

A low bench rested in the shade, and there seated, la Sefi- 
ora Serra spoke in the soft tones of the southern tongue. 

“IT go now,” she said, “ and will not trouble about thee again ; 
but I will tell thee,” she added, arising, “it be not well to 
loiter from thy madre’s casa when the devils there may be 
everywhere.” 

‘But I only go at sundown, madre mia,” said Estella Rosa, 
“to ask that Don Pedro be made well of his malady.” 

“ And what do you that you should be heard ?—think you 
not of that?” asked the mother. 

“A regina and rosary always,” answered the daughter, “ be- 
sides a lighted candle for nine days before the Mater Purissi- 
ma; is it not enough?” 

“Think you so? NotI. I should quicker give that I should 
be the better heard,” answered la sefiora, closing the slatted 
blinds of the windows facing on the corridors to exclude any 
ray of sunlight that might find its way within. 

“Ah! madrecita, think'’st thou I should go empty of hand 
and full only of heart to the Mater Purissima? Notso. I ask 
my favor without good grace of gift? Not so again. What 
shouldst I give but only my best offering? Canst thou tell what 
tis?’ asked the daughter smiling. 

“Steh! I am not of the angels,” said the mother. 

“Well, thou shalt ‘know,” answered the girl. “My prayer 
goes with that which cost me hours and days of labor, when I 
should like better to dance to the chords of José’s lute, or to 
listen to his song of 1—’’ her words tripped—‘“ to the song of 
glory,” she finished; “for thou must know, madre, José’s voice 
is one of glory.” 

“ But thy work of labor—what may such be? The plaiting 
of thy hair is labor for thee. Is’t that thou say’st? Maybe 
no. ‘Tis thy labor to listen to Miguel tell of his sheep and 
oxen and herds on the ranchos beyond the hills of Chapultepec 
when thy brazen feet would carry thee away. Is’t so you 
mean? no.” 

“Tsch! madre, why prattle so of nothing? Repose thee for 
siesta. I too take mine now; and lest thy dreams be silly, 
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madre cariciosa,” she added, “I tell thee I shall offer the 
Mater Purissima my finest wrought image of Jesu—where his 
face dwells among the stars and roses of drawn threads. 
Thou must mind thee of the stuff the padre brought from 
afar; it was woven across the seas, and quite melts in one’s 
hands, so fine, so very fine its meshes.” 

“It should be well so,” called la sefiora from her reclin- 
ing couch. “And see that thou hast done thy work well, 
that no thread be wrongly. drawn—‘the least hair makes a 
shadow ’—that no miscount there be, or thy prayer works not 
well; nay, works but wrong to thee and all belonging to thy 
casa. If all be not perfect in thy gift, thy madre is in no 
mind to be called to reckoning for thy waywardness, thou 
rash one. Tsch! the thought near wakes me from my rest. 
Here, thou Agreda, come with thy fan, or I die with the 
fury of no breeze blowing, not a leaf stirring its face. The 
buen Dios means it well, maybe, but why make one suffer 
pangs? Cui bono?” Thus la sefiora continued her mutter- 
ings of censure till quieted at last by force of habit, which 
at this hour for years had been to repose both body and mind, 
while old Agreda, bent over with weight of years, ‘took her 
lowly place beside la sefiora, seating herself on the floor, with 
knees within easy resting place for her aged, wrinkled chin, 
and beat to and fro the palm-leaf fan, that her mistress might 
know no more of the discomforts than possible. 

Thus la sefiora and la sefiorita separated for the afternoon 
hours, that were pulsing in the heat which overtakes the days 
in southern Mexico during odd seasons of summer and early 
fall. 

Scarce had the hours died away im the coolness of the 
setting sun before Estella Rosa, dressed in the degree of 
costume suitable to her birth, with head and shoulders clouded 
in softest lace mantilla, and toying in her hands a folded fan, 
ventured forth from her mother’s casa. 

She had chosen this hour as one when few frequented the 
church which she was on her way to visit. It was her wish 
that her mission might be secretly performed, but before she 
had crossed the plaza facing her home she heard her name 
called in melodious tones by José—he of the glorious voice. 

“Where goest thou, Rosita mia?” he asked, catching her 
gait and accompanying her. 

‘Where shouldst I at this hour,” she replied, “if not to 
some good place?” 
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“Always so, caricia. Dost thy madre know thy absence?” 
he continued. 

“ How canst thou ask such?” she replied petulantly. 

“ Dost thou not know there is fear abroad?” 

“ Well, if that is why thou askest, I will tell thee; I go to 
the Mater Purissima to ask for—”’ 

He did not let her finish. “ Ah! hermosa Rosa, to ask 


‘ something for thy José? no. Thou wouldst say such”; and he 


carolled a laugh that the choirs might hearken to. 

“Conceited one! a lariat about thy tongue would service 
thee much abroad.” But her severe attitude did not abash 
José, for he continued : 

‘““What wouldst thou? That I be dumb to thee, amor mia, 
and not sing thee my love, nor tell thee my heart?” 

“Tsch! ever thyself. Canst not think of other things? I 
go to offer for Don Pedro and to crown my novena to the 
Mater Purissima.” 

“And I go with thee, cariciosa? no, to say a regina, or 
troll a stabat, that the Virgo hear thee more quick?” he 
persisted. 

They had now reached the church and entered it together. 

There were benches and seats scattered here and there; but 
the vast body of the building was open for the worship of the 
faithful, who knelt during the services on the bare flagged 
surface, when not standing at the Gospel and Credo. A few 
there were who rested themselves by making of their heels a 
seat, or with knees raised to their chins, in primitive fashion, 
sitting on the stone flags and clasping hands about them, thus 
resting well and picturesquely. 

There were a few devout ones kneeling about, telling their 
beads, or prostrate before a station doing penance for past 
misdeeds. The sanctuary lamp, as ever, burned low; a few 
tapers did homage to the St. Joseph’s and Virgin’s altars. No 
sound entered the spacious precinct; and nothing but the click, 
click of the slipping rosary past the fingers of some faithful 
ones or the low murmur of prayer broke the calmness of the 
evening hour. Py 

Estella Rosa and her young lover made their genuflexion 
and, reaching for the holy-water font, crossed their bosoms 
devoutly, then proceeded to the altar of the Virgin. 

There rested the beautiful statue of the Mater Purissima— 
mother most pure. It was carved in ivory and of exquisite 
werkmanship. The features were of beatific mould; and in 
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chastest grace of pose the figure stood draped as only a 
master-hand might chisel. A crown of gold studded with 
gems formed a glittering aureole about the head, and gleamed 
in the semi-darkness fast gathering throughout the great 
edifice. 

About the shoulders, and sweeping to the feet of the statue, 
there falling in voluminous folds, was a mantle of sumptuous 
beauty, which had been the gift of some long forgotten grandee, 
who to celebrate his conquests had generously bestowed of his 
reprisals. It was the admiration and pride of the faithful, and 
thought worthy to clothe the statue of the Virgin they devout- 
ly loved. Gems rich and rare were encrusted in its borders 
and it shone like a sheath of molten gold, with jewel stars 
sparkling forth their prismatic hues when caught by the slight- 
est. glint of light. It was held together above the Virgin’s 
breast with huge clasps, weighted with precious stones of great 
size and brilliancy. Whatever feelings of cupidity the sight of 
these valuables may have raised in the minds of the beholders, 
the reverence for sacred things quite overcame them at their 
inception, if any such existed. 

After the young pair had offered their devotions together 
at the rail, José arose and retired to a distance, hoping Estella 
Rosa might soon be ready to follow. Instead, when she had 
finished her petitions, she entered beyond the railing, and, 
reaching the altar steps, ascended to the feet of the statue. 
Reaching to her fullest height, she dextrously twined the 
beautiful scarf she had brought as offering around the Virgin’s 
outstretched hand, and, carrying it across, draped it over the 
other one, letting both ends sweep to the feet of the statue 
and there intermingle in the fulness of the robe. 

Finishing her task, she stepped back to gain a view of the 
effect, and while lost in the intricacies of her thoughts was 
startled by a terrific moise, echoing with the chiming of the 
Angelus bell ringing its evening call. 

“Boom! boom!” broke forth from the commingling. 

“Jesu, miserere nobis!” she screamed, falling where she 
stood but a moment before. 

“Boom! boom!” and she buried her face in her hands. 
“Sancta Maria!” she cried. Her words were lost in the up- 
roar without. 

She believed the world had come to an. ending, or that the 
earth had burst its bonds and was about to swallow all mortal 
things in its gaps. 
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“Boom! boom!” again resounded. 

José had at last realized the calamity, and rushing to her 
side clasped her in his arms and whispered to her dulled ear: 
“Tt is—el Americanos! el Americanos!” His cheek was paled, 
but his eyes showed a steady light, while his voice thrilled but 
with firmness. 

“Stay thee here, mia; do not venture out,” he hastily said. 
“Mater Purissima will care for thee while I go—con Dios /” 

“ But where goest thou?” she tremblingly asked, still cling- 
ing to him. 

“TI go to defend the gates with others against el Ameri- 
canos,” he replied. 

“ But were we not to have peace?” she asked. 

“Caricia mio, it must first be bought with warm blood, 
knowest thou not that?” he answered. 

“ Buen Dios!” she gasped. Then José, loosening her grasp, 
hastily fled from the church, while Estella Rosa, unnerved by 
the still resounding crashes of cannonading, fell again in a 
helpless heap at the altar steps. 

How long she remained thus prostrated with fear she did 
not seem to realize, when, hearing the confusion of strife and 
the crying of many voices, she awakened from the stupor of 
fear and, looking around, beheld a surging concourse maddened 
to frenzy, as a body of belligerents pushed its way forward, 
slashing from side to side among the multitude now defending 
the portals of the church. 

Already one gate of the city had been taken, and at once 
entered the vandals, brigands and rurales, which in that 
country attach themselves to a moving army. They had started 
on their carousal of pillage, looting, and depredations, and 
were now slashing their way into the sanctuary of the church 
of Mater Purissima. It was the nearest point of interest en- 
countered, and the sacrilege was not within human power to 
prevent. 

Estella Rosa at one backward glance saw the fierce banditti 
magnify into a crowd of blasphemous, cursing creatures, finding 
its way by the dim lights of the altar tapers; in straggling 
groups spreading out on all sides and coming nearer at every 
move. In a passion of dread she flew back past the altar, 
through the sacristy door at a bound, out into the open air, 
and crossing her breast, begging Heaven for protection, she 
sped across the roads and paths to her home. 

The detonations still resounded from afar outside the city’s 
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walls, and spoke of the work once begun still going on. The 
American army had grown impatient of the delay, and fresh 
from the triumphs at Matamoras, Palo Alto, Resaca de la 
Palma, Vera Cruz, Churubusco, Chapultepec, they were still a 
generous foe; but when the time arrived for the conclusion 
of the armistice, and no treaty was offered, the bombardment 
began. 

The attack was as relentless as ever attack had been, for 
it was soon realized that the interim of delay had been utilized 
by Santa Anna and his men in raising defences and strengthen. 
ing fortifications. 

War was now unleashed. The Stars and Stripes of the 
American nation carried their message of victory into the very 
heart of Old Mexico. Treachery would now receive its chas- 
tisement at the hands of an honorable enemy. 

War is war. Fast and furious was the charge. The invading 
army, that had tramped the dreary waste of arid lands, that 
had rested tired limbs on bed of stubble cacti, that fretted the 
plains across the dry deserts; the weary men who had plodded 
thousands of miles through the blistering discomforts of a 
summer’s campaign, were now striking doubly vengeful. 

The defences soon began to waver; the ramparts once 
taken, with an onrushing no human power could withstand 
General Worth captured the first gate; and so it happened 
soon within the walls of the beautiful capital city of Mexico 
that Americano and Mexicano were alike commingled. 

Night, the soother of many ills, stole on apace, and soon 
darkness covered enemy and foe alike. 

In front of the ramparts the invading army stretched its 
tired limbs on the dewy slopes outside the walls, while strong 
bodies held guard over the captured entrance. On their 
victorious arms they slept peacefully, not knowing what the 
awakening might mean—death or life. 

So crept the hours till the stars began to hide their heads 
and let the morn arise. Then again arose the din and roar of 
attack and clash of defence. Horror was rife again, and the 
wages of war were fast telling the dues in blood and limb 
and life, as ever war must. 


When Estella Rosa gained her mother’s home she was 
faint from her exertion. She found her way to la sefiora’s 
side and beheld her prostrate before her saint’s image, which 
was surrounded by blazing candles in full profusion. Her 
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apparel was disarranged, and her tortoise comb that always 
fastened her hair had fallen away, so the coils of hair were 
hanging undone about her shoulders. The numerous servants 
made no effort to restrain their outcries, and paid little heed 
to the distress of their mistress, and fleeing hither and thither 
with lighted candles in their hands, but added to the pande- 
monium. 

As la Sefiora Serra slowly comprehended that Estella Rosa 
was near her, she raised her voice in anger. 

“What is this trouble thou hast brought upon us, thou 
upstart one?” 

“TI bring trouble, madrecita—what shouldst thou say?” re- 
plied la sefiorita. 

“ Didst thou not take to the Virgin some offering of poor 
worth? no; and has she not scorned thee and it? Steh! 
such trouble to bring down for thy pride, I tell thee, 
stupida!”’ 

“Madre mia, thy tongue runs wild between thy teeth. 
Canst thou not stop it before thy words hurt me or thee?” 
softly pleaded Estella Rosa. 

“Untaught one, the devils go with thee—having the earth 
rock under my very feet, for all of thy doing”; wherewith la 
sefiora grasped a candlestick near by and, with its lighted 
wax, hurled it close to Estella. For a moment it seemed to 
strike. her, but turning quickly she avoided the blow. Her 
face all a-startle as another wave of cannonading resounded on 
their ears, she cried: “ Knowest thou not it is el Americanos 
who have come, and—” but all else was lost on la sefiora’s 
senses for a few moments. 

“ Buen Dios, be merciful!” at last she exclaimed. “I will 
give of my sheep many, aye, one-half, and of my wine 
that is in the press many pig-skins, if I be but spared, Dios,” 
she prayed fervently, throwing herself again on her knees. 

Then, as the din again arose, she called loudly: “‘ Agreda, 
Agreda, thou old saint, carry thee my mantilla, that I may be 
well to look at when I am butchered by the foul fiends, el 
Americanos—” saying which, through utter exhaustion, la 
sefiora became listless, and calmly awaited her supposed doom, 
while the old servant hobbled obediently away to do the bid- 
bing of her mistress. 

By this time the people of the household, supplicating each 
the patronage of his favorite saint, had changed the atmosphere 
of fear and chaos into one of serenity by their prayers, and a 
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serious tranquillity seemed to displace the past few hours of 
terror and noise. 

Estella Rosa tremulously approached her mother and said: 
“ Madre mia, José is of the many that are out to-night, and 
my heart is pained for him. Let us ask the Virgo to spread 
her mantle over him and keep all harm away.” 

“It is well,” answered la sefiora, “to pray; but it is of 
profit to give also. I give one pig-skin more, Dios, that 
José be spared”; and so saying the poor overwrought brain of 
this ignorant sefiora, filled with a belief that oddly confused 
her supplications with a value in material kind, was mercifully 
overcome by sleep. 

As the battle outside subsided soon, la sefiora was followed 
by her household of dependents, who gave way to their fatigue 
and slumbered where they fell. 







































For hours seemingly José had been in the midst of the 
battle, sturdily defending the entrance to the city. 

As the walls were scaled by the enemy they were driven 
back from their post of vantage by the gallant defenders. 
When battering rams did their deadly work and opened seams 
in the masonry, the apertures were guarded by bayonet and 
shell. Faithfully and well was the carnival of blood carried 
forward by both forces, till superior skill and dashing bravery 
took the ramparts and, driving back the defending patriots, 
captured the first gate. 

It was then José recalled Estella Rosa as he left her stricken 
at the altar steps, and, seeing scattering soldiery winding their 
way along the byways back through the city, he with diffi- 
culty tried to gain his way to the church of the Mater Puris- 
sima. 

When he neared the sacred edifice his heart was stricken 
with a great fear. He heard the clash and rattle of conflict 
at the very portals, for the humble natives in the district, at 
the unwonted sounds of musketry and artillery, flocked in 
droves to the protection of the church, and there ensconced 
resented the sacrilege of its capture and entrance by the out- 
laws now forcing their way into its sacred confines. 

Perceiving at a glance the progress so far made by the in- 
truders, José rushed to the front on witnessing the advance 
towards the Virgin’s altar. But he was too late to stay the 
hand of the desecrator. 

Already the leader, riding his horse forward to the rail, 
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leaped it with a bound, and reaching over to the Virgin’s 
mantle, unfastened it; then, raising it aloft on the point of his 
sword, turned his charger’s head towards the doors. 

Without an instant’s warning José struck the sword from 
out the upraised hand, and for a brief moment clasped the 
Virgin’s robe in a firm grip; but the next moment he lay 
prone on the ground with a wound across the forehead and 
loosed his hold upon his prize. Soon he revived and struggled 
to again regain the precious robe, but another well aimed 
blow and he fell reeling under the feet of the maddened 
crowd, while the robe of Mater Purissima disappeared as if 
by magic. So the ivory statue of the Virgin stood clothed 
only in its chiselled drapery and the swaying folds of Estella 
Rosa’s offering. 


And now the war was over. The American army returned 
to the Rio Grande to cross its banks, that they might again be 
on their native soil. The war just concluded proclaimed it so, 
and the maps ever since record it so. 

It was at this point the army men bethought them of other 
things than battles, victories, or defeats. It was now they 
welcomed the sweet restfulness of peace, and breathed deep 
and well in the assurance of having bowed to duty’s call. But ~ 
as they turned their faces homeward their thoughts were 
carried back to the comrades left behind sleeping where they 
fell; human tributes strewn plentifully about, sanctifying the 
spots where lives went out. 

It was a time of solemn sadness to the surviving army, 
and a chorus of subdued prayer, often formed in unwonted 
phrase, went above to ease the soldier-heart at his loss. 

The good colonel was among those who were spared, and 
his kindly heart desired to carry to his soldier-wife some trifles 
as mementoes of this beautiful land, abounding in- blessings. 
So he looked about him for suitable tributes. A measure full 
of jewels was selected; opals, rubies, sapphires, turquois, 
emeralds, brilliants, garnets, all shone together in a heap of 
dazzling splendor—enough to ransom a princess; and all the 
products of the native mines. 

Still there were other things to be had here at the boundary 
line, where a small army of dealers had ensconced themselves, 
awaiting the passing of el Americanos. So things in silver 
and gold filigree, and of tortoise shell and ivory, were added 
to the souvenirs. Still it seemed-more was to come and in 
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unbidden fashion; for early one morning the colonel was ac- 
costed by a voice, which at first startled him, as he was within 
his tent scarce ready for the advent of a visitor. A dusky 
head intruded itself between the flaps of the colonel’s tent, 
and soon the fellow was making his obeisance. 

“Servidor de V. buen amor, I offer thee, for little silver, 
things of beauty, for la sefiora may be, no—or la sefiorita.” 

“T will but kiss thy feet shouldst thou take,” he proceeded, 
as he unloaded his bundles from under the serape worn about 
his person. 

“Serenisimo maestro, I will show thee a trophy of great 
worth. It is to thee who can buy I come, for”—and lowering 
his voice to a confidential whisper, he continued—*I saw with 
my own eyes el Americano capture it.” 

He had said a few words too many, unfortunately for 
him. The matter appeared in an atrocious light to the 
colonel. 

“An American soldier captured this trophy, and you dare 
tell me, an American commander, that you have it for sale?” 
And firmly grasping the fellow by the collar, he shook him 
hither and thither, administering with his boots prods that fell 
where they hurt the most. 

“Now, whatever trophy you have, leave it in this camp, and 
ride your broncho as fast as the wind out of it; or if it be your 
heels, take to them; ten minutes more in this place, and your 
life will pay the penalty, for at daybreak you shall be shot by 
my orders,” said the colonel in most severe tones and relaxing 
his hold. 

“Por amor de Dios!” the intruder cried. “It is well I 
take my head also,” he added. 

This episode caused the good colonel to pace to and fro in 
his small confines, fuming and sputtering words that men some- 
times use; and exercising on various impedimenta that his feet 
stumbled against till his eyes rested on the package that lay 
at the farthest end of his tent. It was in process of being 
unfastened when its owner fled, so the colonel drew it towards 
him as he took a seat on the nearest camp-stool, and proceeded 
to loosen the restraining cords. 

He expected to unfold the flag or colors of the vanquished 
foe, or some similar ensign; but he was in no way prepared 
to see the actual contents of the bundle, for as it unrolled 
before his gaze his wonder was beyond expression for a few 
minutes. At last he said: “Bless my soul and boots! what 
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have I here? This is no flag the scoundrel had.” And the 
colonel turned the thing around the better to view it. 

“Great Scott!” he continued, puzzling over the affair, ‘‘it 
looks like something or other.”” Then a bright thought came 
to his rescue. “To be sure it is; my stars! of course it is; 
odd I could n’t see it before,” he continued. Then, being sat- 
ised, he started whistling, as men ever will do under any 
provocation. ‘Some sweet sefiorita’s gown,” he mused (why 
not some demure sefiora’s, I cannot say). “But where did the 
fellow—how the did he come by it?” he asked. “Stole 
it! By gum! stole it, as sure as snakes,” he decided. 

With which thought uppermost in his mind the colonel left 
his tent hurriedly to scan the horizon for the retreating form 
of the late possessor of the questionable article. His experi- 
enced eye quickly told him many miles lay between them, for 
the broncho and his rider lost no time. 

After satisfying himself as to that fact, the colonel again 
re-entered his tent, and more deliberately decided the article 
was some royal robe, for it dazzled in its many folds’ with 
sparkling threads of jewels, and its golden sheen stood out 
magnificently against the barbaric surroundings of the colonel’s 
tent. 

It was in this way the good colonel was possessed of a 
piece of finery that was finally laid away among the gifts for 
his soldier-wife, to whom he was marching homeward on the 
wings of happiness. Again there would be blare of martial 
music and glitter of pageantry. The ranks would be closed to 
shut out the spectres that ever accompany the returning troops. 
In vain would loving eyes run down the lines, looking for well- 
known faces. Empty arms would dangle by the sides for loss 
of loving form to clasp, and 





There would be tears, 
There would be sighs, 
Broken laughter— 
And woman’s cries. 


The colonel’s soldier-wife had dragged her life along for 
months of suspense, till at last hope had died within her, and, 
frail at best, she finally succumbed to illness that brought 
despair with it. It mattered not what wealth of treasure or love 
was given her now; victory had brought its last glory and de- 
feat its last pain. All meant so little now, as the great con- 
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queror of all things was drawing near, almost keeping step with 
her returning hero. 

_ The good old colonel scarcely reached home in time to bare 
his head as the great commander Death approached. 

It was a sad home-coming! No breaking of the news to 
him before he reached his home, to soften the severity of the 
blow. Standing beside the bier of his nation’s dead, he was 
with others in his grief; but now—he must weep alone. 

In words of endearment he pleaded the wavering spirit not 
to hasten from him. He scattered broadcast around the calm 
presence the loving tokens he had sought out—hoping some 
rainbow tint might awaken sight to their glory; but her eyes 
would not feast on this lordly gift, nor turn to him in recog- 
nition. 

His poor starved love begged but a word; a look for ever 
so brief a time, to spare an eternity of longing. 

What paths hope leads to! 

The colonel again bethought him of the other trinket gifts, 
and trusting they might hold some charm to win back life, 
showered them in full profusion; but they carried no message 
of life. 

Sadly this grim old warrior thought of the bitter battles 
fought; and slowly he realized ‘twas only now he was called 
upon to resist a foe he could not vanquish. He knelt beside 
his dying one, and bowed his head and wept as only strong 
men do. What matter glory and blazonry of war to soldier- 
man or soldier-woman now? Still hope dallied and the colonel’s 
heart was the toy. His stricken soul would yet stay death. In 
delirium of despair he would once again cried “ Halt!” to the 
advancing enemy. 

So this bronzed soldier, with hands used only to steel 
trappings, shook forth the folds of the jewelled golden trophy, 
the one gift still remaining unoffered. He swayed its mazy 
fulness about, hoping the rustling texture might draw a sigh or 
smile from the closed lips. 

Slowly and with no premonition the tarrying spirit took 
heart. The dying woman opened her eyes, then calmly raised 
them. She lifted her head from off the pillow, and gazed long 
and steadfastly at the thing of beauty before her. She touched 
its hem, and a sweet smile spread over her features. Then, 
in clear accents, she spoke in a tone of command that could 


not be forgotten: 
“To the Church of Mater Purissima give back this Blessed 
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Virgin's Robe /”—the first words uttered by the mute lips; 
the first thought framed by an unconscious mind for days and 
days. Finished speaking, her head fell back to its resting 
place and she slept on. 

So Death dropped his scythe and passed on, forgetting to 
mow down the trembling reed that but a moment before im- 
peded his way, and the old hero of living battles was again a 
hero who defied the great chief in his own camping ground. 

With small hand clasped in the iron grip of her soldier- 
lord, the soldier-woman was wooed through the dreamland of 
repose by a force all compelling, and strengthened by some 
mysterious benediction. 


And so again it happened that joy was supreme one sum- 
mer day when all the populace turned out to participate in the 
feast of the Mater Purissima. 

With lighted candles the procession traversed the streets 
and, entering the church, told their rosaries in fervent tones 
before the ivory statue of the Virgin Mother, who was again 
adorned beneath the golden rays of her beauteous robe. And 
to this day it is told how the robe of Mater Purissima came 
back on angel wings, that no mortal hand was known to clasp 
it on the Virgin’s breast. 

Be that as it may, there it is to-day, shrouding the Mater 
Purissima in its folds; and there too is the scarf—now turned 
yellow with its years—that on one memorable day in history 
was the offering of sweet Sefiorita Estella Rosa—she of la 
casa Serra, who afterwards was espoused to the brave José— 
he of the glorious voice. 
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A MEDIAEVAL MAGDALEN. 
BY CONTESSA F. GAUTIER. 


**From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers.” 


= has been contested by critics that Macaulay was 
no real poet, and it may well be that his reputa- 
tion as the most brilliant English “ prosateur ” of 
our century is sufficient for his fame; but what- 
ever may be the opinion as to the poetical 
quality of the “Lays of Ancient Rome,” there can be no 
doubt as to the extraordinary accuracy and aptitude with 
which their author seized, and in a couple of lines described, 
the picturesque or salient features of the places where he 
passed or paused, as in the pre-railway days he travelled in 
the pleasant, lazy, vetturino-fashion, under 





“ Ausonia’s blue and sunny sky.” 

Those days, not so long past, but seeming so very far 
away, when there were no trains to catch, no vulgar crowd, or 
flurry ; when one stopped at all sorts of quaint, out-of-the-way 
places, and took “ pot-luck”” (sometimes, indeed, far from good 
pot-luck), and it was possible to linger lazily through a land in 
which it seemed “always afternoon.” But in spite of all the 
changes in travelling since Macaulay’s time, his descriptions 
still hold good: still do the juices of the purple Tuscan 
grapes foam into “the vats of Luna’’; still stands “the far- 
famed hold” of lordly Volaterra; the traveller through 
Umbria may still see the beautiful white oxen grazing by the 
pellucid springs of the Clitumnus; and if there are no longer 
any stags on Monte Ciminio, there are plenty of water-fowl still 
dipping in the waters of the lovely lake of Bolsena, while the 
travellers who pass Cortona on the much-frequented main line 
between Florence and Rome will recognize the wonderful ex. 
actness of the description of the position of the town in the 
lines which head this article. 

The railway runs at the foot of the hill on which the 
city stands proudly, as if conscious of her claims to the re- 
motest antiquity, for it is asserted that a prince of Cortona, 
when travelling to Phrygia, founded the famous city of 


















A MEDIZVAL MAGDALEN. 


THE MUSE OF CORTONA WAS AT FIRST MISTAKEN FOR A REPRESENTATION OF THE 
MADONNA. 


fEneas,”’ 


Troy, and became the ancestor of the “pious 
who centuries afterwards was to return to the country of 
his forefathers. However this may be, there can be no 
doubt as to the real antiquity of Cortona. It was one of the 
twelve great cities of the Etruscans, but was probably founded 
long before that enigmatic and mysterious people arrived from 
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their Asiatic home, by the still more ancient race of the 
Pelasgians. The tomb misnamed the “ Cave of Pythagoras,” 
owing to a confusion between Cortona and Crotona in Magna 
Grecia, where the celebrated Greek philosopher lived and 
taught, may belong to the Pelasgic age. In construction it re- 
sembles the cromlechs of Northern Europe, and it stands like 
a miniature Stonehenge at the end of an avenue of funereal 
cypresses, whose dark green foliage contrasts with the gray of 
the ancient monolithic stones, which, though in many parts 
fallen from their original position, still retain their sharp-cut 
edges, as if fresh from the mason’s hand which has been dust 
for countless centuries. This tomb, Mr. Dennis, the great 
authority on Etruscan antiquities, considers ‘“‘ coeval with the 
walls of Cortona,” which are ancient among the most ancient 
of the so-called Pelasgic walls, constructed of great irregular 
blocks of stone, put together without cement, but so closely 
fitted that not even the blade of a knife could be introduced 
between them. Such walls are found in many of the old cities 
of central Italy, but few are more perfect than those of Cortona, 
which in one spot still rise to the height of over one hundred 
feet, while the modern walls are raised on the same founda- 
tions, and in many places are merely restorations of the old 
ones. But venerable as these walls are—and Mr. Dennis refers 
them to the eighth century. B. c.—they perhaps only occupy 
the site of others which guarded the city when Dardanus left 
it, and journeyed as far as the Hellespont, where he founded 
a city to which he gave his name, which is mentioned by 
Homer in the /iad, and whose memory still lives in the 
modern name of the Dardanelles. He is said to have married 
the daughter of Teucer, a chieftain of the province afterwards 
know as the Troad, and his sons or grandsons—for some un- 
certainty is permissible when it is a question of such remote, 
if not mythical times—Ilus and Tros founded the city which 
afterward became famous as llium, or Troy. Thus it shows that 
Cortona existed’ before Troy was founded, and, as Mr. Dennis 
writes, “‘such is the ancient legend; wherefore gainsay it?” 
There is, at least, no doubt that the Etruscans considered 
Cortona a very ancient and important city; it was even, per- 
‘haps, the metropolis of Etruria, and Etruscan money was all 
coined here. Nevertheless, except the magnificent walls, the 
tomb already mentioned, and another subterranean one near 
the station, there remain but few relics of pagan times, though 
the city is mentioned by various classical writers. In the 
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museum, however, may be seen many objects which belong to 
the Etruscan period of the town, and which bear inscriptions 
in that mysterious Etruscan language which no Rosetta Stone 
has yet enabled us to decipher. Here is the famous bronze 
lamp, unique for its splendid workmanship and singular shape. 
It is circular, and is formed of sixteen small lamps united by 








CORTONA WAS ONE OF THE TWELVE GREAT CITIES OF THE ETRUSCANS, 


richly chiselled ornaments, and quaint designs of harpies and 
satyrs, and was evidently intended to be suspended either before 
an altar, or above a tomb, as the lower side is more elaborate- 
ly ornamented than the upper. The inscription on it includes 
the word INSCVIL, which is said to have a dedicatory signification. 

In the museum is also to be seen that beautiful picture of 
the Muse Polyhymnia, whose style recalls the paintings at 
Pompeii, and those portrait-masks which were placed over the 
faces of the mummies in the time of the Ptolemies. To this 
period probably belongs the Muse of Cortona; there are the 
same almond-shaped eyes, the round, full throat and bosom, the 


thick, waving hair encircled with a garland of laurel. The 


picture is painted on slate, and when it was first found by a 
peasant in driving a plough-share, it was regarded as a repre- 
sentation of the Madonna, and set in the place of honor with 


.a little oil lamp lighted before it. Here it was seen by the 
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village priest, who, much scandalized by this usurpation of 
divine honors, informed the honest peasants of their mistake, 
and the poor pagan beauty was degraded from her honorable 
position, and used to stop a broken window-pane until she was 
purchased for a small sum by a gentleman of the neighbor. 
hood, who presented her to the museum. 

The churches of Cortona are of the rococo seventeenth 
and eighteenth century style, and save that they contain some 
fine pictures by Pier di Cortona and Signorelli (also a native 
of the place) are quite uninteresting, with the one exception 
of the church of Santa Margherita. To reach it one climbs 
up thtough the precipitous, rain-washed streets, the air becom- 
ing fresher and finer at every step, till one emerges on the 
breezy platform on which stands the great church, high above 
the town indeed, but overtopped by the still loftier crag on 
which is perched the ancient ruined fortress. From these 
points of vantage the view is enchanting, whether seen through 
the pearly mists of morning, or when the setting sun paints 
the sky with iridescent hues like a real “ pavement of paradise.” 

Down below is the fertile, smiling Val di Chiana, 

“,. . . where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn and vines and flowers”; 


and away in the distance is “ reedy Thrasimene,” 
“,. . . her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough.” 


To the north-east rise the hills of Arezzo, to the south- 
west those of Chiusi and Monte Pulciano; and it is in this 
direction that lies the little village of Laviano, where in 1247 
was born the woman whose name was destined to be always 
connected with Cortona. Little is known of her family; there 
is even some doubt as to their very name, though Monsignor 
Liverani believes that her father was called Bartolomeo Tan- 
credi, but’ singularly enough Padre Bevignati, the saint’s con- 
fessor and biographer, is silent on most of the domestic details 
of her life, and thereby deprives us of so much human interest. 
He tells us, however, that her parents were poor but honest 
people, and that her mother was remarkable for her goodness 
and piety, and it is evident that this example and early teach- 
ing were never quite lost, even in the saddest and wildest 
moments of her daughter’s career. Had this mother lived, who 
knows if there might not have been a saint less in the world? 
For she would have guarded Margaret from the misery and 
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degradation through which it was decreed that she should 
pass, and be purified before attaining the celestial heights. 

At seven years old the child lost this tender parent, and 
two years later her father brought home a new wife, who 
proved herself quite the typical step-mother of fairy tale and 
legend. The children, for Margaret had a brother Bartholo- 
mew, younger than herself, were ill-used and treated like little 
slaves, and as Margaret grew up, and grew beautiful, instead 
of the sweet companionship and counsels of a mother, she had 
neglect and ill-usage at home, and abroad the society of the 
village girls and boys, and probably talked with them of love, 
“as youths and maids will do.” 

At any rate, when she was fifteen, just in all the budding 
sweetness of an Italian girlhood, and with the pure and some- 
what mystic Tuscan beauty, Margaret met her fate. Her lover 
was a young man of noble family from Montepulciano. It is 
supposed that he was the son of Guglielmo del Pecora, seig- 
neur of Valiano, but her contemporary biographers are very 
reticent on this point, probably out of consideration for the 
family, which, of course, still existed when they wrote. Her 
latest biographer, however, the Pére de Cherancé, has satis- 
factorily cleared up this point. The young man induced Mar- 
garet to accompany him to a country house belonging to his 
family, the Villa Palazzi, near Montepulciano, and here they 
lived together for nine years. Much allowance must be mace 
for the unhappy girl: the temptation to escape from her 
miserable home, to live with the man she loved, and to whom 
she bore a son; the hope, perhaps, that he would finally marry 
her, in spite of the difference of rank; the luxury and ease of 
her surroundings—all these circumstances must be considered 
and taken into account. 

With her strong and loving nature, with her beautiful face 
and form, “bearing herself more like a princess than a peas- 
ant,” we may be sure she both loved and was beloved pas- 
sionately. How attached her lover must have been to her is 
proved by his living with her for nine years (1264 to 1273), 
and it is very likely that, like King Cophetua, he would have 
married this beggar-maid with “so sweet a face, such angel 
grace,” but for the pride and position of his father, a rich 
Guelf lord and'a knight of Rhodes. So the two poor 
creatures lived on in their fool’s paradise; she admired and 
courted, riding on a stately palfrey through the streets of 
Montepulciano, richly attired, with a fillet of pearls confining 
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her beautiful hair, but still, through all this dream of love and 
luxury, hearing from time to time “the still, small voice” of 
conscience, so that the sight of a spotless white lily reminded 
her of her own lost purity, and the caresses of her child re- 
called those of her mother in her own innocent childhood, 
before she had lost, as she afterwards said, “honor, dignity, 
and peace.” 

At last came the terrible awakening. One day, .in the 
spring of 1273, Guglielmo left the Villa Palazzi accompanied 
by his favorite dog, which never quitted his side, in order to 
visit some neighbors, and to look after a distant part of the 
property. Margaret expected him to return in the evening, 
and when he did not appear, imagined he was sleeping at his 
friends’ house. When, however, the next day, and still more 
the next night, passed without his returning, she became terri- 
bly uneasy, and her anguish and anxiety were driving her 
nearly frantic when there suddenly appeared before her her 
lover’s faithful dog (alas! that we do not know the name of 
the creature). His coat was torn by brambles, he was thin 
and footsore, and he crouched at her feet and whined, and 
dragged her by her gown. Full of a terrible presentiment, she 
sprang up and, trembling in every limb, followed the intelli- 
gent creature by field and flood till he led her to a forest, 
where ‘in a secluded glade, hidden by leaves and boughs, she 
found the murdered and mangled body of her lover. He had 
been waylaid and set upon by robbers, and the faithful dog 
had kept him company through all those nights and days till, 
despairing of his awakening, he had summoned his mistress. 
One can imagine her agony and despair at losing all that 
made life dear to her, and to add to he? misery, the innate 
piety of her early training at once suggested what would be 
the fate in the next world of one who had gone to his account 
with all his sins upon him, unconfessed and unshriven! It was 
as if something had suddenly snapped in her heart and life. 

As soon as she could collect her senses, she dragged her 
trembling feet to Montepulciano, where she informed his fam- 
ily of the dreadful fate which had befallen her beloved one. 
Then she returned to them all the rich gifts he had made her, 
and clothing herself in mean and mourning garments, she took 
her little son by the hand, and followed, we must believe, by 
the faithful dog, she wended her way across the marshes of 
the Chiana to her father’s house, and falling at his feet said 
to him, almost in the same words as that other prodigal: 
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ST. MARGARET, THE PENITENT OF CORTONA. 


“Father, I am not now worthy to be called thy daughter: 
make me as one of thy hired servants.” 

Her father, unlike the one in the Gospel, and doubtless im- 
pelled by his hard-hearted wife, took her at her word, She 
was given the hardest tasks and work, both in the house and 
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out of it, and was treated in the harshest manner, and spoken 
to in the most insulting terms by her step-mother, who at last 
one day drove her out of the house with blows and coarse 
epithets. She sank down in despair below an olive-tree, and 
the spirits of good and evil fought a wild conflict in her soul 
for its possession. It seemed asif she heard a voice distinctly 
urging her to go back to that world where her beauty would 
give her once more a life of luxury, and where at all events 
she could live in ease, and not with ill-usage and curses. But 
then, again, it seemed to her that another and softer voice 
urged her still more strongly, saying: ‘No, no, Margaret, go 
not back; rather bear all this hardship and still more for the 
sake of our dear Lord; endure all insults, all cruelty, debase 
thyself to the dust, for thus, and thus only, shalt thou expiate 
the past, and do penance for thy sins; and arise and go up 
to Cortona, for it is there God hath called thee.” 

And thus, as she afterwards related, the good angel con- 
quered in the strife. 

Once more she set forth on her wanderings, leading her 
little boy, and after an eight-mile walk they reached the Porta 
Berarda of Cortona. As they ascended the precipitous streets 
of the town they were met by two noble ladies of the family 
Moscari, who, attracted by the appearance of the beautiful 
mother and child, stopped them, and inquired the reason of | 
their weary and way-worn aspect. 

Margaret, touched to the heart by this kindness, poured 
out her story without reserve, neither concealing nor condon- 
ing any of the facts. The noble mother and daughter in-law, 
Marinaria and Rameria, were so affected by her story and 
captivated by her appearance that they invited her on the spot 
to come to their palace. Under that hospitable roof Margaret 
was destined to find a peaceful refuge for many years, and 
her benefactresses also charged themselves with the education 
of her son. The confessor to whom Margaret first unburdened 
her heart was Padre Rainaldo of Castiglione, one of the seven 
custode of the Franciscan province in Tuscany, and when he 
left Cortona he transferred his penitent to Padre Bevignati, 
who was to remain her life long friend. 

Margaret’s one hope and dream was to be admitted into 
the Third Order of St. Francis—that wonderful organization 
which the saint had bequeathed to the world when he left it, 
fifty years before this date. Such a grace and honor could 
not, however, be as yet conceded to the poor woman who had 
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lived so long in sin. She had first to prove by works her sin- 
cere repentance. She chose a retired room in the Moscari 
palace, and lived there as in a recluse’s cell, inflicting on her- 
self such severe penance and mortification that her confessor 
was at last obliged to order her to moderate these practices. 
She ceased not to revile and despise the body which had been 
the cause of her sin and sorrow. She cut off her glorious 
hair, she darkened her skin, and she would even have scarred 
and mutilated her features but for the intervention of Padre 
Bevignati. She humiliated herself morally in every way, and 
before every one. Once she went expressly to her native vil- 
lage, and there publicly asked pardon for the scandal she had 
caused; she-addressed herself in particular to a woman named 
Mantenessa, whose counsels she had despised in former days, 
and who was so struck by her conversion that she followed 
her into the Third Order. No humiliations, no privations 
were too much for her; she never left her retirement except 
to nurse the sick and poor, and especially to attend women in 
their confinements. She so excelled in this line of nursing 
that her services were greatly sought after by the rich; but 
fearing lest this might lead her into temptation, she decided 
that she would go only to poor and miserable women. 

At last, in 1276, she attained her heart’s desire and was 
admitted into that great family to which St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary and St. Rosa of Viterbo had belonged. This cere- 
mony is depicted on a delightfully quaint bas-relief on her 
tomb, which is attributed to Giovanni Pisano, and also in a 
fresco by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, one of a series painted by 
this artist in the fourteenth century in that old Church of St. 
Margaret, and which, alas! were destroyed when the new 
church was built. In this fresco the saint is kneeling, while a 
Franciscan brother shears off her hair, and male and female 
citizens of Cortona look in through the arched openings. 
Margaret wears a buff and pink dress, but on the prie-dieu 
close by is the blue and white checkered habit which she was 
then to assume, and always to wear in future. 

After this joyful event she seemed as if she could not suffi- 
ciently devote herself to the service of our Lord; all the hours 
not spent actively in the help of his creatures were passed in 
fervent prayer in his house, and it appeared to her as if the 
Church of Saint Francis was more blessed than the others, so 
that she remained kneeling for hours before a certain crucifix 
in a small chapel, till at last one day, when she had been 
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bewailing her past, and crying more than ever for pardon, the 
figure of our gracious Lord bent towards her, his lips pro- 
nounced divine words of forgiveness and absolution. From 
that time forward, save for one dark interval, which came later, 
of doubt and apparent abandonment, the heavenly grace never 
left her, and manifested itself often in many wonderful and miracu- 
lous ways, though there were not wanting evil-minded and foul- 
tongued people who both spoke and acted towards her in the most 
malicious fashion. They were probably jealous of the wonder- 
ful way in which the Divine Power had been manifested to the 
poor penitent, who had indeed humbled herself only to be ex- 
alted by the manifest grace and communications of our Divine 
Lord, so that she was often filled with the spirit of prophecy. 

Her reception into the Third Order was indeed a turning- 
point in her life, for her works of charity and devotion to the 
sick were now organized, and she was able to extend them. 
Opposite to the Palazzo Moscari, where she still lived, was a 
house belonging to a noble lady of Cortona, Donna Diabella, 
who had an especial love and admiration for Margaret. To 
her she: made a present of this mansion, and here Margaret 
founded a hospital for the sick, the aged, and the orphans, 
'which she dedicated to Santa Maria della Misericordia, and 
which still exists as the Ospedale Maggiore di Cortona. She 
nursed the sick in this hospital, and brought poor lying-in wo- 
men to be cared for in her own cell; she begged for alms 
and food on their behalf, and when the poor and suffering had 
been fed, she and her son ate what remained, or had been 
rejected. 

Inspired by her example, many noble ladies grouped them- 
selves around her to aid in her work. She united them under 
the rules of St. Francis, and composed some wise and practi- 
cal instructions for them, which obtained the approval even of 
the Bishop of Arezzo, Ubertini, who had never shown himself 
her friend. . Her little company was soon known as the “ Pover- 
elle,” and this congregation lasted in its primitive organization 
till they were cloistered in 1591. They were suppressed during 
the Revolution, and in 1820 the convent became a school un- 
der the direction of the Sisters of St. Francis de Sales. 

The simple and apostolic character of Margaret’s charity is 
quaintly illustrated in Lorenzetti's frescoes and Giovanni Pisano’s 
bas-relief by the scene in which she gives to a poor woman the 
checkered tunic which apparently was her only garment, for she 
is represented standing up to her neck in a sort of dirty 
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THE SARCOPHAGUS OF SAINT MARGARET. 


clothes-basket, out of which she hands her tunic to a poor wo- 
man already very tidily dressed. 

Meanwhile Margaret’s son was growing up. He had been 
educated by the care of the Moscaris at Arezzo, and Margaret 
had so associated him in her devotions and all her good works, 
that it is not surprising he manifested a strong vocation for a 
religious life, and when, in 1283, he was old enough to enter 
the Order of St. Francis, her heart was filled with grateful joy, 
and she wrote him a touching and beautiful letter, which has 
been preserved by Bevignati. One would like to know more 
of Margaret’s relations with her child; but in the pages of her 
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priestly biographer the woman is eclipsed by the saint, and we 
hear no more of her son. As, however, she was now assured 
of his career, and had seen her work at the hospital organized, 
she followed the heaven-inspired vocation which called her to 
leave her room in the Moscari palace, her cell in the Church 
of St. Francis, and to withdraw higher up the mountain, to 
take her abode in a miserable cabin under the walls of the 
fortress, and here she lived for nine years, till her death in 
1297. They were by no means all years of peace; calumny, 
with its hundred tongues, pursued Margaret even on her with- 
drawal from the world; she was also deprived of the wise coun- 
sels and faithful friendship of Padre Bevignati, who was sent 
on a mission to Siena to pacify the factions in that city. She 
fell into deep depression, and it seemed to her as if she was 
not only despised of men, but also abandoned by God. But 
even in these dark days a,ray of brightness rested on her 
labors for God’s sake, when by her prayers and representations 
to the authorities of the city she induced them to repair the 
little chapel of St. Basil, which stood hard by the cell she in- 
habited. In 1290 this chapel was once more consecrated to 
divine service, and it became the nucleus of the church which 
was afterwards to rise to her honor on this spot, and to in- 
clude her cell within its walls. It was in this cell that on the 
22d of February, 1297, her spirit returned to her Maker. On 
the third of January she had received a spiritual warning of 
the date of her death, and the last days of her existence were 
blessed to her, and to all those who thronged around her death- 
bed. 

So we see her lying on the beautiful tomb of Carrara mar- 
ble, said to be the work of Giovanni da Pisa. Ogival arches 
support a sort of canopy, from which angels are drawing back 
the curtains at the head and feet of the recumbent figure of 
the saint, and on the sarcophagus below are six bas-reliefs re- 
lating to scenes of her life, all quaint and touching in their 
simplicity, especially the one which represents her death, where 
our Lord receives her spirit carried up by two angels in a sort 
of little bag, while below her lifeless body lies in calm repose ; 
the draped figure of a religious bows reverently over her feet, 
while another, holding an open book, lightly lays his right hand 
on her head with an expression of intense love and reverence. 

Venerated from the day of her death, Saint Margaret was 
not regularly canonized till 1728, under the pontificate of Bene- 
dict XIII. 
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PROFIT-SHARING AS A SYSTEM OF ECONOMICS.* 


BY LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 


HE best plans for profit-sharing are those which 
treat the workman least as a machine and most 
as a free man, and which promote his welfare 
most powerfully. It is by the assignment of a 
share in the profits of the concern that his in- 

terest in it is raised to the highest point, and that the advan- 
tages without the disadvantages of the bulk of co-operative 
productive societies are attained. The great undertakings of 
Leclaire in Paris, Thomson at Huddersfield, Nelson at St. 
Louis, Bon Marché in Paris, and Godin at Guise have gradually 
passed entirely out of the hands of the chiefs into the hands 
of the staff—z. ¢., they have become companies, and have only 
remained private concerns in point of management. The well- 
known American political economist, F. A. Walker, wrote thus 
in 1887 to Mr. Gilman: 

“Tt seems to me absolutely certain that profit-sharing, when 
generally introduced and carried out with good will on both 
sides, will secure a very fair partition of the results of labor, 
and sweep out of the world most of the difficulties of the wage- 
question, if the parties will meet each other half-way and show 
a real wish to work together.” 





IT IS SAID TO BE IMPRACTICABLE, 


No firm which has made experiment of the profit-sharing 
system will share the opinion that it is a question of sacrifice. 
The other a priort objections, too, are raised almost exclu. 
sively by men of business knowing nothing of the subject 
from their own experience, and are based upon ignorance of 
facts or erroneous conception of the principles on which the 
system is founded. All these objections have been repeatedly 
refuted by experts, while all who throw about the words “ im- 
possible” or “ valueless” simply know nothing about the mat- 
ter and are talking at random. These opponents, for example, 
prophesy, with the confidence of ignorance, that the workmen 

* An article discussing the ethical value of the system of profit-sharing was published in 


the May number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. 
VOL, LXXI.—50 
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will interfere in the management of the concern; that they 
will insist upon examining the books; in case their share of 
the profits should be reduced or is mz/ in consequence of bad 
times, they w7z// become thoroughly discontented, and so on. 
But the result of actual experience shows the fallacy of all these 
high-sounding predictions. The chiefs testify with one accord 
that their people have never made the slightest attempt to in- 
terfere in the management or the book-keeping. That there 
should be disappointment if the share of the profits proves to 
be zz/, is only natural—both on the side of the employers and 
the employed—but the latter are almost as capable as the 
former of distinguishing between a good and a bad run of 
business, and it never comes into their heads to make a griev- 
ance of an occasional failure of dividend. One of Billon & 
Isaac’s men expressed himself typically on this point: “If 
there is no profit, well then there is none, and we have at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that we have done our best.” 
Besides, many firms are so reasonable as to submit their books 
to representatives of the staff, or to a sworn accountant, thus 
meeting any possible distrust; in many other houses the de- 
sirable guarantee is given to the workmen by the fact that the 
controlling officials are themselves also sharers in the profits. 


IT IS SAID TO BE ONE-SIDED. 


Nothing can be more illogical than the frequently-heard 
objection that Leclaire’s reform is one-sided, because justice 
demands that the workmen should be partakers of the loss as 
well as of the gain. In order to comprehend at once the 
weakness of this argument, we have only to keep before our 
eyes that it is by increased diligence and frugality that the 
workman creates a surplus profit, and that his share of the 
profits is drawn from this surplus. For example, if after re- 
ceiving a share for four years he draws nothing the fifth year, 
because the firm has made no profit, he suffers an actual loss, 
because he loses the compensation due to him for having 
worked quite as well and as zealously in the fifth year as in 
the four previous years. His risk must be limited to that. It 
can only touch the variable portion of his income, the share in 
the profits, not the fixed rate of his wages. Only capitalists 
and persons conducting a business (such as heads of private 
firms, shareholders, members of productive companies, etc.) can 
be expected to run a greater risk; wages and salaries are not 
investments of capital, but fixed compensation for work done. 
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Even in the case of co-operative productive societies in which, 
juristically, the pay is really only an advance on the profits, it 
never enters the mind of the creditors, in case there should be 
a downfall, to demand the return of the pay; therefore, not 
even in this case, where the workers are identical with the 
employers, is there a share of the losses for the wage-receivers 
as such—how much more reasonable it is to wish ordinary 
workmen to be called upon for covering the losses out of their 
wages. The risk of the staff is purely a risk of work; they 
cannot share in the risk of the business, were it only because 
they have no influence over the management of it. As their 
rights are limited, so myst their responsibility remain limited. 
Besides, it is the heads of the concern who regulate the share 
system according to their own pleasure, and fix the terms of 
the participation themselves; thus there can be no question of 
a lion’s share of the advantages in favor of the hands; rather 
would the participation in the losses be an unjust favoring of 
the employers. 


IT IS SAID NOT TO BE SUITABLE TO EVERY BUSINESS. 


Now we arrive at those objections which have been raised 
by individual practicians, who approve of the system in itself 
but hold that it is not applicable in this or that branch of 
industry, this or that constitution of the staff, this or that scale 
of the concern, etc., etc. These objections have reference to 
the want of intelligence in the staff, the greater and smaller 
number of people employed, certain peculiarities in the mode 
of distributing the bonus, etc. 

In the first place, we may remark that in those cases in 
which the attempt to bring about the system of participation 
has been made and afterwards given up the fault has never 
lain in the essence of the system, but either in the immaturity 
of the undertaking, in untoward circumstances connected with 
it, in the want of patience, etc., or in purely external casual- 
ties, such as transfer of property, death, or—and this applies 
specially to Germany—the deep-rooted animosity of social de- 
mocracy. Neither the nature of the industry nor the number 
of the staff have had any influence on the success or the fail- 
ure of an attempt, and experience teaches that the division of 
profits is applicable in almost every case; only the minutiz of 
each undertaking must be regulated according to incidental cir- 
cumstances and peculiarities, and in this respect the principle 
of participation lends itself to an enormous elasticity and flexi- 
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bility ; it easily accommodates itself to the requirements of 
every branch of business, and even through those of every in- 
dividual firm. Even in those industries which would appear 
the least likely to fulfil the main condition of the practica- 
bility of profit-sharing (possible influence of the good-will of 
the staff on the result of the business)—such as textile manu- 
factures with their established system of payment by the piece 
and premiums—many firms employ the sharing of profits with 
marked success, although in this case almost everything de- 
pends on skilful management and fortuitous circumstances, 
while at the same time piece-payment and premiums already 
form a powerful incentive to diligence. 
WORKMEN ARE INTELLIGENT ENOUGH. 

The objection frequently brought forward, that the hands 
are not intelligent enough to understand the question, may in 
certain cases be well founded; but even here in the long run 
patience will meet its reward. Instead of giving up at once, 
let every one rather wait, in each separate case, to see whether 
the educational force inherent in the system, and “ golden” 
practice, will not do their duty and exalt the intelligence of 
even the most stupidly perverse workman. In general, as ex- 
perience teaches, this result comes about very soon. It is not 
to be expected that every ignorant workman will at once un- 
derstand when he is told that it depends partly on himself 
whether his income increases or not, and he needs only to work 
better, more diligently, and more economically, to promote his 
own interest and that of his chief; but when we consider how 
difficult it is for some employers to take in the real meaning 
of the reform, we shall see how unreasonable it is to make a 
hindrance of the possible want of understanding on the part of 
the workman at first starting. A chief who expects that his 
whole staff, immediately upon the announcement of the intro- 
duction of a profit-sharing system, shall be suddenly transformed 
into a model corps, is himself rather impatient and _ short- 
sighted than intelligent. As a rule, the sight of the first share 
of profits is sufficient to sharpen the understanding of the work- 
man with regard to the advantages of the reform. Even in 
concerns in which the hands in general are supposed to stand 
on the lowest rung of the intellectual ladder, the sharing of 
profits has usually in a very short time brought forth remarka- 
ble changes in the moral and intellectual level of the staff. 
Self-interest is a wonderful school-master ! 
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The mode of participation has quite as little real influence 
on the result as the intelligence of the workman or the charac- 
ter and extent of the concern. Among the failures as well as 
among the successful attempts are to be found on one side 
many which were founded upon the previous fixation of the 
percentage of the share, and upon the payment in ready money 
of the whole of it, and on the other side many which did not 
determine the percentage beforehand and paid only a part, or 
even nothing, in ready money, and devoted the surplus to pro- 
vision for old age and other benevolent purposes. In many 
cases the most varied results have been obtained with the same 
mode of applying the system; in one case there was nothing 
to divide, while in another £5, £410, and even as much as 480 
per head and year was counted out. Wecan only assume that 
the result depends partly on the total of the minutize of the 
undertaking, partly on the total of the incidental circumstances 
of the business, and the quality of the staff and of the manage- 
ment, and therefore this plea affords no ground for shrinking 
from an attempt. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THE SYSTEM. 


I have purposely dealt fully with the objections of experts 
and the prejudices of theoreticians, believing thus to further 
my object—that of encouraging the experiment. As regards 
the bright side of profit-sharing, I have already touched upon 
it here and there, and can therefore sum up briefly. In the 
first place comes the elevation of the material position and of 
the moral standard of the staff; in both these respects the re- 
sults obtained are sometimes astonishing, very frequently re- 
markable, and for the most part at least encouraging. Then 
come the great advantages which accrue to the employers, 
partly by increased. quantity and improved quality in their 
productions without rise of the working expenses, partly by 
saving in the raw material and careful treatment of the tools 
or machines; lastly, by the cessation of labor troubles and 
permanent constitution of the staff. The most amazing pecuni- 
ary results follow from the saving in raw material and care in 
the use of implements. Messrs. H. Briggs, Son & Co. obtained 
a yearly surplus of £3,000 by more careful heaving and manipu- 
lation of coals on the part of the workmen. We find in an 
official report of 1867: “It is worthy of remark that notwith- 
standing the sharing of profits with the staff, the working ex- 
penses of the Paris-Orleans Railway are less than those of 
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most of the other lines.” On a German landed estate twelve 
times as many milk-pots were broken before the introduction 
of the participation system as after. In lithographic establish- 
ments it is found that, once the sharing of profits is set on 
foot, no more is heard of the smashing of stones used in en- 
graving, though formerly it was a large source of loss. A 
workman under Billon-& Isaac wrote: “It is a pleasure to see 
how each of us strives to fill up his time off work diligently 
and conscientiously, to save as much as possible in the raw 
material, and to collect the refuse carefully.” Numberless ex- 
amples of this kind might be adduced. The workmen know 
that they are economizing not only for their employers but 
for themselves. 

Further, there are three more points which specially deserve 
to be emphasized: 1. That the chances of stability in business 
undertakings are raised by the sharing of profits; 2. That this 
system increases the purchasing power of the workmen by 
adding to their incomes, and indirectly creates work for the 
unemployed by increasing the consumption, as of course pro- 
duction must rise accordingly; 3. That the sharing of profits, 
where piece-work already prevails, serves to ward off the evils 
of that system. These are: The danger of overstrain on the 
part of the staff, exaggerated preference of quantity to quality, 
and isolation of the workman by his detachment from the 
community, whereas the participation system brings about not 
only good production, but general good understanding between 
the workmen themselves, and between them and the firm which 
employs them. Herr Frommer is quite wrong in his Gewinn- 
betetligung (Leipsic) when he sets piece-wages above participa- 
tion. As if there were any rivalry or contradiction between 
these two methods of improving the wage-system! Practice 
teaches in numerous instances that they work admirably to- 
gether, and often complement one another successfully. In 
those industries in which piece-work is most largely employed, 
such as the production of metallic ware and printing, highly 
favorable results have been obtained by the system of partici- 
pation. 

In France voices have been raised in favor of compulsory 
introduction of the participation system by law; while in Ger- 
many the celebrated statistician, Ernst Engel, made the same 
demand twenty-five years ago. But such a measure would be 
dangerous, for it would put an end to the elasticity of the sys- 
tem and the freedom of co-operation; it would introduce an 
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inflexibility, a rigidity which could not fail to reduce considera- 
bly the value of the proceeding, not to speak of the inevitable 
interference of governments in the direction of control. No 
profit-sharing at all would be preferable to one prescribed by 
the state. Even without the state it is to be hoped that the 
present hundreds of participation concerns, with their tens of 
thousands of workmen, will grow into thousands of undertak- 
ings with millions of subordinates, for then only would the im- 
portance of the movement appear in the right light. So long 
as the world is not prepared for a radical, ideal solution of 
the labor question, we must be contented, for the present at 
least, if the hope we have expressed—that of the improvement 
of the position of millions of workingmen—can be brought 
about by means of “enlightened self-interest,” such as plays a 
part in the profit-sharing system, in the case of employers as 
well as employed. 
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WHEN OLD SLAVERY DAYS WERE GONE. 
BY BESSIE O’BYRNE. 


Sy RED WEST, a great big, handsome fellow, with 
mH 6a heart of the same order, was standing at the 
corner talking to a friend. He held a cigar in 
his mouth with his left hand, and with his right 
t had just struck a match against the lamp-post, 

when at, or rather under, his elbow a voice exclaimed cheerily: 
“ Busted agin, Mas’ Fred!” 

Fred threw a glance over his shoulder, and there stood 
“ Little Tom,” a small, misshapen negro about fifteen years old, 
with crutches under his arms and feet all twisted out of shape, 
his toes barely touching the ground as he hopped along. He 
wore an old straw hat with only a hint of brim. There must 
be some law of cohesive attraction between straw and wool, 
for Little Tom’s cranium was large, while the hat was small, 
and set back much nearer the nape of his neck than the 
crown of his head, yet held its place like a natural excrescence 
or a horrible bore. Tom had met with very few people mean 
enough to laugh at him; for though he possessed all the 
brightness, cheerfulness, and pluck of deformed people gene- 
rally, there was a wistful look about his eyes which his want 
of height and his position on crutches, perhaps, created by 
keeping them upturned while talking with any one taller than 
himself; and this was generally the case, for there were no 
grown people so small as Little Tom. His shirt was torn 
and his pantaloons ragged, but to gild those faded glories he 
wore a swallow-tailed ¢oat with brass buttons which some one 
had given him, whether from a sense of humor or a senti- 
ment of charity let the gods decide. 

“ Busted agin, Mas’ Fred!” 

“What busted you this time, Tom?” asked Mr. West. 

“Lumber, Mas’ ‘Fred. I was in de lumber bizness las’ 
week, buyin’ old shingles an’ sellin’ ’em for kindlin’; but my 
pardner, he maked a run on de bank—leas’ ways, on my 
breeches pocket—an’ den runned away hisse’f. Ain’t you 
gwine to sot me up agin, Mas’ Fred?” 
“What business are you going into this week?” 
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‘‘Feckshunnerry,” replied Tom, taking the quarter Mr. 
West handed him, “ Dis’ll do to buy de goods, but ’twon’t 
rent de sto’, Mas’ Fred.” 

“What store?” asked Mr. West. 

“Dat big sto’ Mack an’ Coles is jes’ movin’ outen. Mr. 
Coles say I may hab it for sebben hundred dollars, ef you’ll 
go my skorty.” 

Fred laughed. “Well, Tom, I was thinking I would n’t 
go security for any one this week; don’t you think you can 
do business on a smaller scale?” 

Tom’s countenance fell and suffered visibly, but a cheery 
thought presently struck him, and he exclaimed disdainfully: 
“ Anyhow, I ain’t akeerin’ bout Mack an’ Coles ole sto’—der 
ole sebben hundred dollar sto’! I can get a goods-box an’ 
turn it upside down, an’ stan’ it up by de Cap’tol groun’s, an’ 
more folks’ll pass ‘long an’ buy goobers dan would come in 
dat ole sto’ all de year. Dey ain’t spitin’ me!” 

As Tom limped off to invest his money, his poor legs 
swinging and his swallow-tails flapping, Fred’s friend asked 
who he was. 

“ Belonged to us before the war,” said Fred. “ Poor little 
devil! the good Lord and the birds of the air seem to take 
care of him. I set him up in business with twenty-five cents 
every week, and look after him a little in other ways. Some- 
times he buys matches and newspapers, and sells them again. 
Sometimes he buys ginger-cakes and eats them all; but he is 
invariably ‘ busted,’ as he calls it, by Saturday night. Tom— 
oh Tom!” 

Tom looked back, and with perfect indifference to the fact 
that he was detaining Mr. West, answered that he would be 
there directly, continuing his negotiations for an empty goods- 
box lying at the door of a neighboring dry-goods store. 
“What you want, Mas’ Fred!” he asked on his return. 

“Miss Nellie is going to be married week after next, and 
you may come up to the house if you like. I was afraid ‘I 
might forget it.” 

“Whoop you ’tis! Thanky, Mas’ Fred. I boun’ to see 


Miss Nellie step off de carpet. But Lord-a-massy! dem new 


niggars you all got ain’t gwine to lemme in!” 

“Come to the front door and ask for me. Cut out now, 
and don’t get ‘busted’ this week, because I’ll need all my 
money to buy a breast-pin to wait on my sister in. Come, 
James, let us register.” 
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Tom’s glance followed Mr. West and his friend out of 
sight. Then he turned, and paused no more till he reached 
an out-of-the-way grocery store, in the window of which were 
displayed samples of fish, and soap, and calico, and kerosene 
lamps, and dreadful brass jewelry, among which was a fright. 
ful breast-pin in the shape of a crescent, set with red and 
green glass, and further ornamented by a chain of the most 
atrocious description conceivable. Before this thing of beauty, 
which to him had been a joy for weeks, Tom paused and lin- 
gered, and smote his black breast, and sighed the sigh of 
poverty. Then he went in. 

“‘ What mout be de price o’ dat gent’s pin in de corner ob 
de sto’?” 

“T don’t see any gent in the corner of the window,” said 
the proprietor of the store. 

Tom took the mild pleasantry, and inquiring ‘“ What mout 
be de price o’ de pin?” was told that it might be anything, 
from nothing up, but it could go for seventy-five cents. 

He stood again outside the window, looking sadly and re- 
flectively at the attractive bijou; then seating himself on the 
curb-stone, his crutches resting in the gutter, he thoughtfully 
held between his finger and thumb the twenty-five-cent piece 
Mr. West had given him. 

“Ef I take dis an’ de one Mas’ Fred gwine to gimme nex’ 
week, dat ’ll be fifty cents; but it won’t be sebenty-five, so I 
got to mak’ a quarter on de two. Ef Miss Nellie knowed, I 
‘spec’ she’d wait anoder week to git married, an’ den I wouldn’t 
run no risk o’ dese; but I ain’t gwine to tell her, cos I know 
she could n’t help tellin’ Mas’ Fred, an’ I want to s’prise him. 
Mas’ Fred’s made me feel good many atime; I want to make 
him feel good wunst. He doan nubber come dis way an’ ain’t 
seed dat pin, or he would ha’ had it ’fore now.” 

Then Little Tom bestirred himself, and, obtaining the assist- 
ance of a friend, took the dry-goods box up to Capitol Square. 
There he turned it upside down, spread a newspaper over the 
top, and proceeded to display his wares. 

A pyramid of apples stood in one corner, a small stack of 
peppermint was its v7s-d-vis; a tiny glass of peanuts graced a 
third, and was confronted by a lemon that had seen life, and 
was now more sere than yellow. But the crowning glory was 
the centre-piece—an unhappy-looking pie of visage pale and 
thin physique, yet how beautiful to Tom! He stepped back 
on his crutches, turning his head from side to side as he sur- 
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veyed the effect, took up a locust-branch he had brought with 
him to brush away the flies, and leaning against the railing 
with calm dignity awaited coming events. 

His glance fell on the figure of a negro boy who stood 
gazing with longing eyes on the delicacies of his table, and 
it was with a strange feeling of kinship that Little Tom con- 
tinued to regard the new-comer, for he had been branded with 
misfortune. He appeared about Tom’s age, and should have 
been taller, but his legs had been amputated nearly up to the 
knee, and as he stood on the pitiful stumps, supported by a 
short cane in one hand, his head was hardly as high as the 
iron railing.» He had none of Tom’s brightness, but looked 
ragged and dirty and hungry, and evidently had no Mas’ Fred 
to help the good Lord and the birds of the air to take care 
of him. His skin was of a dull, ashen hue, and the short wool 
which clung close to his scalp was sunburnt till it was red and 
crisp, and formed a curious contrast to his black face. One 
arm was bare, only the ragged remains of a sleeve hanging 
over the shoulder, and it seemed, no great misfortune that his 
legs had been shortened, for he had hardly pantaloons enough 
to cover what he had left. 

He looked at the pie and Tom looked at him. Presently 
the latter inquired seriously, ‘‘ Whar yo’ legs?” 

“Cut off,” was the answer. 

“How came dey cut off?” 

“Feet was fros’ bit. Like ter kill me.” 

“What yo’ name?” asked Tom. 

“ Jake.” 

“What were yo’ ole mas’s name?” 

“Didn't hav’ no ole mas’.” 

“Was you a natchul free nigger?” 

“ Dunno what you mean,” said Jake. 

“’Fore we was all sot free,” explained Little Tom. ‘ Was 
yo’ born wid an ole mas’ an’ a’ ole mis’, or was yo’ born 
free?” 

“Free,” said Jake, thus placing himself, as every Southerner 
knows, under the ban of Tom’s contempt. “ Umph! my Lor’, 
dat pie do smell] good!” 

“You look hungry,” said Tom gravely. 

“JT is,” said Jake—“ hungry as a dog.” 

Negroes are generous creatures, and Tom’s mind was fully 
made up to give Jake a piece of pie; but before he signified 
this benevolent intention he rested his crutches under his 
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shoulders and swung his misshapen feet almost in Jake’s face. 
He leered at him, he grinned at him, he stuck his chin in his 
face, and made a dart at him with the crown of his head, fiercely 
snapping his eyes, and slapping his sides, and swinging his 
heels to the following edition of “ Juba” with incredible and 
indescribable emphasis : 










































Ruby eyed ’simmon seed, 

See Billy hoppin’ jes’ in time! 
Juba dis an’ Juba dat, 

Juba killed de yaller cat. 

Roun’ de kittle 0’ possum fat, 
Whoop a-hoy! Whoop a-hoy! 
Double step o’ Juba! 

Forty pounds o’ candle-grease 
Settin’ on de mantel-piece. 
Don’ you see ole granny grace? 
She look so homely in de face. 
Up de wall and down de '’tition, 
Gimme ax sharp as seekle, 

Cut de niggar’s woozen pipe 
What eat up all de snassengers. 
Git up dar, you little niggar! 
Can’t you pat Juba? 


He stopped suddenly and grinned ferociously at Jake. Jake 
gazed stolidly back at Tom. Then Tom stepped to the table 
and took up a rusty old pocket-knife, and cutting out a piece 
of the pie handed it to Jake. Jake bit off.a point of the tri- 
angle with his eyes fixed on Tom, as if in doubt whether he 
would be allowed to proceed; but finding that the liberty was 
not resented, he eagerly devoured the remainder, drew his coat- 
sleeve across his mouth, and said: “ Thanky.” And thus their 
friendship commenced. 

It was very touching and beautiful the attachment which 
was formed between those two unfortunate creatures. Neither 
could perform the labor or join in the sports incident to their 
age, and they seemed joined together by the attraction of a 
common misery. Every day some little service, pitiful in its 
insignificance except to themselves; some little humble office 
from one to the other; some little act of self-denial—perhaps 
the saving of a few cold potatoes that had been given to Jake, 
or the sacrifice of a buttered roll that Tom had got at Mr. 
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West’s—every day some little thing served to cement this 
friendship which gave to each a companion who did not mor- 
tify him; and they became inseparable, Tom taking Jake to 
the little shed where he spent his nights, and making him an 
equal partner in the business during the day. 

The next time Tom came to be set up he gave Mr. West a 
knowing wink, and said mysteriously: ‘Doan you go buyin’ 
no bres’-pin to w’ar to de weddin’, Mas’ Fred.” 

“ Why not, Tom?” 

“Cos ain’t no use in two bres’-pins; an’ dar ain’t no tellin’ 
what mout happin 'fore dat weddin’ comes off.” 

Mr. West laughed; but he had no premonition that Tom 
had entered into a successful negotiation for the grocer’s ex- 
ecrable crescent, and the shock was therefore unbroken when, 
the evening of the marriage, Tom entered his dressing-room 
and presented it to him with an air of pride so pitiful that it 
would have made a woman cry. 

Fred was as fully surprised as Tom had anticipated, and af.- 
fected to be as greatly delighted ; and when he had completed 
his toilet of faultlessly quiet tone he pinned the horrible thing 
in his shirt bosom, and thanked Little Tom for the gift with 
all the gracious courtesy of his fine nature. 

Mr. West was to “stand” with a friend of his sister’s who 
was a guest in the house, and as they fancied themselves very 
much in love with each other, they had agreed to meet in the 
parlors an hour before that appointed for the ceremony, that 
they might enjoy a quiet ¢éte.a-téte before the assembling of 
the guests. Having finished his toilet, he accordingly went 
down, and was joined by the lady. 

They promenaded up and down the parlors, and again and 
again her eyes had rested curiously upon the pin; but she 
made no allusion to it till her feelings had become entirely 
irrepressible, when she interrupted in the middle of a sentence 
to inquire what on earth it was, and where he got it, and why 
he wore it. 

Then he sat down by her side, with lace curtains shimmer- 
ing in the twilight, and long mirrors reflecting alabaster vases 
and oil paintings, and the air heavy with the perfume of flowers, 
and told her about Little Tom—of his shapeless feet and for- 
lorn life, his empty pocket and grateful heart. And she agreed 
that it must be dreadful to be so poor and deformed, and all 
that, and of course he ought to be grateful, but really she 
thought Mr. West rather morbid in his philanthropy when he‘ 
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could wear that brass moon before five hundred people only 
to please a little deformed negro. 

“Perhaps you do not understand,” said Fred gently, “ but I 
have given him permission to witness the ceremony (I believe 
I told you that he was the personal property of my mother, 
and a favorite with her), and he will certainly know whether I 
wear this pin that he has worked for, and gone into debt for, 
and probably starved himself for. Will there be any one here 
—save yourself—whose laugh I dread enough to induce me to 
disappoint him?” 

“It will make us both ridiculous,” said she haughtily. 

Fred unfastened the pin and placed it in his vest pocket, 
and with it disappeared Miss Landor’s prospect of becoming 
Mrs, West, enviable as she deemed the position. 

“T have no right to include you in my sacrifice, if sacrifice 
there be,” said he with grave courtesy, and referred no more 
to the matter; but as soon as he could he sought his sister 
and requested that the honor of standing with Miss Landor 
might be conferred on Mr. Munson, and himself allowed to 
take Mr. Munson’s partner, she being: a little girl on whose 
pluck and good-nature he might rely. His sister had no time 
to enter into particulars, but made the desired change, and 
Mr. West said to Miss Landor: “ Miss Julia, I could not sacri- 
fice you, so I have sacrificed myself, and am a volunteer in the 
noble army of martyrs.” 

When, however, as the bridal cortége passed through the 
hall, he saw Tom nudge a fellow-servant with his elbow, and 
point to the pin, he felt repaid, though Miss Landor was hold- 
ing her head very high. 

The next morning Little Tom came by the office: “ What 
did de folks say "bout yo’ bres’-pin, Mas’ Fred?” 

“Say? Why they didn’t know what to say, Tom. They 
could not take their eyes off. That pin knocked the black out 
of everything there. The bridegroom couldn’t hold a candle 
to me,” said Mr. West. And Tom laughed aloud with delight. 
“Did they give you your supper?” 

“Did dat, Mas’ Fred; an’ I tuk home a snow-ball an’ a 
orange to Jake,” said Little Tom. 

Late on the evening of the same day Mr. West was about 
leaving his office when Little Tom’s crutches sounded in the 
doorway, and Little Tom himself appeared, sobbing bitterly, 
tears streaming down his face: ‘‘Oh, Lordy, Mas’ Fred, oh, 
Lordy!” 
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“What is the matter, Tom?” 

“Oh, Lordy, Mas’ Fred! Jake’s done dead!” 

“Jake! Is it possible? . What was the matter?” 

“Oh, Lordy! oh, Lordy!” sobbed Little Tom. ‘Me an’ 
him went down to de creek an’ was playin’ babtizin’; an’ I’d 
done babtize Jake, an’—oh, Lordy! Lordy !—an’ Jake was jes 
gwine to babtize me, an’ slipped out too fur, an’ his legs was 
so short he lost his holt on me an’ drownded! An’ I couldn’t 
ketch him, cos I couldn’t stan’ up widout nothin’ to hold on 
to. Oh, Lordy! I wish I nubber heerd o’ babtizin’! I could n’t 
git him out, an’ I jes kep’ on a-hollerin’, but nobody didn’t 
come till Jake was done drownded.” 

“TI am sorry for you, Tom; I wish I had been there. But 
as far as Jake is concerned, he is better off than he was be- 
fore,” said Mr. West. 

“No he ain’t, Mas’ Fred,” said Tom stoutly: “ leas’ ways, 
Jake didn’t think so hisse’f, as if he had a-wanted to die he 
could ha’ done it long an’ merry ago. I doan b’lieve in no 
sich fool talk as dead folks bein’ better off dan dey was befo.” 

Fred was silent, and Little Tom went on with renewed 
tears: “I come up to ax you to gimme a clean shirt an’ a 
par o’ draw’s to put on Jake. You needn’t gimme no socks, 
as he ain’t got no feet. Oh, Lordy! oh, Lordy!” sobbed 
Little Tom; “ef me an’ Jake had jes’ feet like some folks, 
Jake would n’t ha’ been drownded !” 

“Take this up to the house,” said Mr. West, handing him 
a note, “and Miss Nellie will give you whatever you want.” 

“ Thanky, sir,” said Tom. “I know you ain’t got no cof- 
fins handy, but you can gimme de money an’ I can get one. 
I don’t reckon it will take much, as Jake warn’t big.” 

Then Mr. West wrote a note to the undertaker’s, and 
directed Tom what to do with it. 

The next day was cold and dark and misty, and the pau- 
per’s hearse that conveyed Jake to the graveyard was driven 
so fast that poor Little Tom, the only mourner, could hardly 
keep up as he hopped along behind on his crutches. 

The blast grew keener and the mist heavier, and before 
Jake was buried out of sight the rain was falling in torrents 
that drenched the poor little cripple sobbing beside the grave, 
and the driver of the hearse, a good-hearted Irishman, said to 
him: “In wid ye, or get up here by me if ye loike, an’ I’ll 
take ye back.” 

But Tom shook his head, and prepared to hop back as he 
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had hopped out. “ Thanky, sir,” he said, “but I’d ruther 
walk; I feel like I’d be gittin’ a ride out o’ Jake’s funeral.” 

The wind blew open his buttonless shirt, and the rain beat 
heavily on his loyal little breast, but he struggled against the 
storm, and paused only once on his way home. That was be- 
side the dry-goods box that he and Jake had had for a stall. 
Now it was drenched with rain and the sides bespattered with 
mud, and the newspaper that had served fora cloth had blown 
over one corner and was soaked and torn, but clung to its 
old companion, though the wind and rain beat it down. Little 
Tom stood beside it, and cried harder than ever. 

For several days Little Tom drooped and shivered, and 
refused to eat, and at length he grew so ill that Mr. West 
was sent for; but Mr. West was out of town, and did not 
return for a week, and though, when he got home, the first 
thing he did was to visit Little Tom, he came too late, for 
Tom would never again rise from the straw pallet on which he 
lay, nor use the crutches that now stood idle in the corner. 

His eyes brightened and he smiled faintly as Fred entered 
like a breath of fresh air—so strong, fresh, and vigorous that 
it made one feel better only to be near him. 

“Why, Tom, how is this?” 

The little cripple paused to gather up his strength; then 
he said: “Busted agin, Mas’ Fred, an’ you can’t nubber sot 
me up no mo’,” 

“Oh, stuff! Dr. Linden can, if I can’t. Why didn’t you 
send for him when you found out I was away?” 

“T dunno, sir; I nubber thought ‘bout it.” 

Turning to the woman with whom Tom lived: ‘‘ And why 
didn’t you do it?” said Fred angrily. 

‘“‘T didn’t know Tom was sick,” said she. “’Tain’t no use 
sen’in’ fo’ no doctor now. I jes’ been tellin’ Tom he better 
not put off makin’ peace wid de Lord.” 

“T doan reckon de Lord is mad wid me, Chrissie. What 
is I done to him? I didn’t use to cuss, an’ didn’t play mar- 
bles on Sunday, cos I could n’t play ’em no time, like de boys 
dat hab feet.” 

“Ef ye doan take care you'll be too late, like Jake. I 
ain’t a-sayin’ whar Jake is now—’tain’t for me to jedge,” said 
Chrissie ; “‘but you better be a-tryin’ to open de gate o’ para- 
dise.” 

Piping the words out stoutly and slowly and painfully, Little 
Tom replied : “I doan b’leebe I keer ’bout goin’ less Jake can go 
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too; but I ’spec’ he’s dar, cos I doan see what de good Lord had 
agin him. He oughten’t a-thought hard o’ nothin’ Jake done, 
cos he wa’n’t nubber nothin’ but a free niggar, an’ didn’t hab 
no ole mas’ to pattern by. Maybe he’ll let us bofe in. I 
know Jake is waitin’ for me somewhar, but I dunno what to 
say to him. You ax him, Mas’ Fred.” 

He spoke more feebly, and his eyes were getting glazed, 
but the old instinct of servitude remained, and he added: 
“ Ain't you got nothin’ to spread upon de flo’, Chrissie, so 
Mas’ Fred won’t get his knees dirty?” 

Immediately and reverently Fred knelt on the clay floor, 
and, as nearly as. he remembered it, repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

“Thanky, Mas’ Fred,” said Little Tom feebly. ‘‘ What was 
dat—ole—mis’—used to—sing? Oh, Lam’ o’ God—I come— 
I—” The words ceased and the eyes remained half closed, 
the pupils fixed, 

Little Tom was dead! 
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eae NOTHER chain-letter!” she said; “oh, dear!” 
And it was tossed aside. Seven had already come 
that week, and—it was only Tuesday, and—she 
% wasn’t exactly made of “ quarters,” or even dimes. 
Pee «6Really it was getting a bit monotonous, espe- 
ally 20 to one who distinctly abhorred letter writing. She vowed 
she wouldn’t open it at all. So she sat up straight and turned 
her back on it—on the theory, presumably, that what you do 
not know cannot bother you. But, alas! the theory refused to 
work, 

It was true that she was ignorant, wilfully ignorant of the 
contents of that letter, but her conscience (nasty little trouble- 
some imp!)—her conscience refused to allow her to forget that 
there was a letter. She moved an inch further away from the 
table, and turned her back more squarely if possible upon the 
troublesome little missive. Then she fixed her eyes upon the 
blank wall, and tried to think of—Nirvana. But it wouidn't 
do. Instead of restful nothingness, these were the fiery words 
that wrote themselves across the opposite wall: 
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“We implore you, if you cannot comply with our request, 
do not break the chain, return this letter to us.” 

“Our request’ was generally modest; it meant the making 
of three copies of the present letter, a list of the names and 
addresses of all your friends, and the personal contribution of 
twenty-five cents. She had already indeed complied with more 
than a few of these requests, but certain restive demonstrations 
on the part of the “ friends’’ with whose names and addresses 
she had been over-generous, had warned her that she had 
better draw the line—at once. However, those letters haunted 
her: ‘We implore you—do not break the chain!” It was 
tragic. The consequences of “breaking that chain,” where, 
oh! where might they end? Imagination ran a wild riot: star- 
vation! murder! suicide! harrowing poverty! innocent vic- 
tims !—all because one wicked girl “broke the chain.” Her 
childhood, at least a portion of it, had been conducted on the 
bogie system. There was a bad little girl; she told a fib; 
every night the devil, in the shape of a big black dog, came 
and lay under her bed, and he growled all night long. It was 
a gruesome tale, and never to this day does she see a “ big 
black dog” without a thrill of horror. Yet the letters on the 
wall worked the same way. She darted from her chair, seized 
the envelope and tore it across with more force than elegance. 

She read it once, and then she read it twice, and—then she 
sat down. After that she remarked, to the atmosphere in 
general: “‘ Maybe I’m a—a donkey; I wonder am I?” 

It was a pathetic letter, one which would appeal to perhaps 
the hardest of hearts, for in true and simple words it stated 
its mission; the word “chain” was never mentioned. The 
writer was “a poor missionary, more than one thousand miles 
away from your place.” His plea was: “ Will you employ 
your talents to make known my needs, and the needs of many 
poor children in this frozen region who have never known the 
sweets of a home.” The locality was Prince-Albert, Saskatche- 
wan, North-western Territory, Canada. She looked up Sas- 
katchewan on the map; it took a good while to find it, and 
when found there wasn’t much—except space—to it. 

According to the encyclopedia, Saskatchewan means, in the 
Indian language, “swift current”—a river of British North 
America, which is frozen from the middle of April to the mid- 
dle of November. It is about seven hundred miles long; 
during the summer part of it is navigated by the boats of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 
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THE PRESENT BISHOP IS RT. REV. ALBERT PASCAL, O.M.I. 


Amid this wild and frozen region, in this land whose very 
mame even is unknown to the majority of mankind, the old 
faith has been firmly planted, and brave missionaries are doing 
to-day a work which for pure heroism and self-sacrifice has 
rarely been excelled even in the earliest ages of Catholicity. 

It was in 1890 that the Apostolic Vicariate of Saskatche- 
wan, with Prince-Albert as the see of its bishop, was erected. 
The first and present Bishop is Right Rev. Albert Pascal, 
O.M.I. The vicariate comprises an area of more than one 
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hundred thousand square miles, and extends to the North Pole. 
Its southern portion is north of the fifty-second degree of 
latitude. 

In this vast wilderness there are indeed several new settle- 
ments, some of them quite prosperous; but the population, 
especially of these new centres, is almost invariably Protestant. 
Prince-Albert itself numbers but three hundred Catholics, and 
all of them so poor that they are constantly appealing to the 
missionaries to be provided with the very necessaries of life. 

Here and there are a few Catholic villages, each having its 
church and school. In these parishes, however, the population, 
consisting of half-breeds, French, English, Irish, Canadians, 
Poles, Russians, Germans, Belgians, Norwegians, Hungarians, 
and Gallicians, is so mixed, the languages and peculiar cus- 
toms of the divers nationalities so totally at variance, that 
peaceful cohabitation is almost impossible, and under the cir- 
cumstances the ministry of priests is very difficult. Even in 
Prince-Albert this same harassing mixture of population balks 
the missionary’s effort at every step. One cannot ‘teach and 
preach to a people of whose language one is profoundly ignor- 
ant. The first step, therefore, on the part of the hard-working 
missionary is the acquisition of the new language. To the 
Gallicians in particular, who occupy a squalid settlement on 
the outskirts of Prince-Albert, it is hard indeed to bring a 
word of comfort, for no priest as yet understands their lan- 
guage. In many of these outlying villages the temperature 
often descends to fifty-four degrees below zero; blizzards are 
of frequent occurrence. As recently as last winter hundreds 
starved to death, while the survivors managed to sustain life 
on a modicum of thin porridge made of bran—the sort of 
delicacy upon which enlightened Yankeedom feeds hens. Yet 
none of these people have ever been left alone or unattended 
in their dire distress. The Catholic missionary has been there, 
comforting, strengthening, encouraging. We will present one 
instance as a sample of many others. 

The village of is in the thrall of the Famine Fiend. 
The wretched inhabitant sees no help, no succor on any side. 
Fleeing from a land where verily he and his have been ‘“‘ bowed 
by the weight of centuries, plundered, profaned and disin- 
herited, stolid and stunned,’ rendered dead indeed “to rap- 
ture and despair,” he comes to the new Eldorado, only to find 
conditions worse, if anything; for cold adds to the horrors of 
famine. Every man’s hand is against him, anc—God is for none. 
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THE MISSIONARY IN THE FAR NORTH-WEST, REV. W.: Brick, O.M.I. 


Oae morning, unheralded, unannounced in any way, a stranger 
appears upon the village street. His is a slender, fragile form, 
gowned in its long straight robe of sombre hue. The crucifix 
gleams upon his bosom. A gentle, heart-whole compassion 
lizhts up his countenance. Mild, kind eyes win the little chil- 
dren on the spot. They run to him—with the unerring instinct 
of childhood, knowing a friend—cling about his robe, search 
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his face, their poor, little hunger-pinched features all aglow. 
And he blesses them, that “good father” whom the bishop 
has sent, laying his hands upon their heads as One had done 
so tenderly long ago amid the palm groves of the Judean hills. 
Drawn by the children, the more suspicious elders: begin to 
approach. By signs they gradually begin to comprehend that 
his mission is one of peace and help. A rude tent is erected, 
and here the father dwells, offering up the Holy Sacrifice daily, 
feeding with the Bread of Life those whose souls have been 
even more famished than their bodies. All day long from 
morn to eve he goes about among his flock administering 
material comfort with his own hands, consoling the sick, cloth- 
ing the naked, burying the dead. Night, at length sees him 
within his tent; searching winds find every crevice, for full 
often the logs wherewith a fire might have been kindled have 
been carried to a neighbor known to be in need. The father’s 
bed is a plank covered with a beaver-skin, his food the por- 
ridge of his people, his night-light a sickly lamp, by whose dull 
flicker he sits, spelling out the unknown language, and inditing 
letter after letter in the hope of touching some charitable 
heart, opening some well-filled purse out in the great world. 
But day by day the misery grows, the cold becomes more cruel, 
more piercing, more intense. Out over far-off lands fly the 
white-winged messengers, their thrilling and pathetic appeals 
coined out of the heart-blood of their sender. And yet the 
answers are few, ah, so few and far between! Perhaps but four 
in a hundred reply, and with contributions which hardly cover 
mailing expenses. And it is so little for which he asks, or 
rather the field of choice is so unlimited, and would require on 
the part of many no greater sacrifice than a moment’s thought, 
a trifling personal inconvenience, often but a few pennies. 
‘*We need everything,” had written the missionary ; “every little 
helps. Old stamps of any kind, second-hand clothing, blankets, 
underwear, coats, overcoats, cloth, calico, cotton, wool, flannel, 
stockings, shop-worn goods of every kind and description, and 
perhaps most welcome of all, for it can be turned into food, 
money.” 

And still the misery grows, increases, multiplies. The 
father’s work seems all in vain. Verily, are there no more 
kind hearts left in God's big world? Has God himself deserted, 
forgotten the most helpless of his children? Are his ears deaf 
to the cry of the orphan, the moan of the dying, the anguished 
wail of a stricken people? and if so, is not life, all life a 
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failure—a hideous, horrible dream? Where, oh! where is God 
—their God, his God?” 

The tortured man, suffering so keenly with those whom he 
has seen suffer, drops his pen, and slowly rises to his full 
height; his knees are cramped, his feet almost frozen stiff; 
icicles hang upon his beard. In his eyes there is a dream-like, 
despairing gaze, for after all he is but a man, though doing a 
hero’s work. _He is thinking of a home, of a fireside far, far 
away, long, long ago. A gentle woman—her features are his— 
sits in a low chair, her face and form rising distinct in the 
firelight. A little lad is curled: up on the cushion at her feet; 
he also is bathed in the soft glow. And he listens, all eager 
eyes and: quickened breath, to the words falling from that 
mother’s lips. ‘She is recounting the old Bible stories of heroes 
and heroism, and the beauty -of renouncing all things, wealth 
and the world, and the comforts thereof, for Christ’s sake. She 
is telling him—that little lad at her knee—the story of Jesus; 
that story “which through all the changes of eighteen centur- 
ies has inspired the hearts of men with an impassioned love, 
has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, nations, tempera- 
ments, and conditions—the story which has been not only the 
highest. pattern of virtue, but the strongest incentive to its 
practice.” And once again the tale bears its own abundant 
fruit; the child grows a man, and turning his back upon home 
and kindred, love of woman, intellectual companionship, 
creature.comforts, civilization itself, chooses the Cross for his 
portion, the Man of Sorrow for his All. And he has been 
happy in his choice. “ For my yoke is sweet, and my burden 
light.” Verily it has been so. 

But _to-night—what has come over him to-night? Is it a 
blight? that blight of doubt and discouragement, weariness and 
exhaustion, which sometimes crushes the stoutest heart. “ Cuz 
bono ? cut bono?” —that despairing cry of the centuries, has it 
come. to ring its knell even in his ears? 

He hastens to the door of his tent, and in a moment is ; out 
beneath the stars of heaven. The firmament, that. immeasur- 


able field, 
‘“‘unfathom’d, untrod, 


Save by Even aud Morn, and the angels of God,” 


calms his seething thoughts. Its vastness, “its radiant still- 
ness, its soundless movement, its silent power” pour a balm 
upon his weary spirit. And anon, out of the silence, comes a 
Voice, a still, sweet Voice: 
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“Amen I say to you, there is no man who hath left house, . 
or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom 
of God’s sake, who shall not receive much more in this present 
time, and in the world to come life everlasting.” 








St. PATRICK’S ORPHANAGE, 


Again there is silence; but the bad hour is over, the love- 
light leaps into the man’s eyes, the light of that love which is 
too great for speech, which leaves a pain in the heart, the 
pain of a longing never to be satisfied this side of heaven, the 
longing of a love which “beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 


In the early morning the children come crying about ‘his 
tent—many of them were orphaned overnight. A few rags cover 
the shivering little bodies; deprived of their natural protectors, 
their instinct teaches them to seek the “ good father.” . And 
their cry is for food, food to keep them from utter starvation. 
He who had wrestled alone with the angel in the night, and 
who had conquered like Jacob of old, meets and solaces them 
with a brave countenance and courageous heart. He will take 
this trouble to the bishop; some one must assume care of these 
little ones; they cannot be left to meet death by cold or starva- 
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tion, or both combined. An orphanage must be started. The 
means? never fear— 


“God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.” 


The outcome of that and many a similar sharp experience 
was the foundation of St. Patrick’s Orphanage. 

The building which the bishop has thus acquired was for- 
merly a convent belonging to the “ Faithful Companions of 
Jesus and Mary.” These religious, however, were obliged to 
leave their home on account of lack of means of support. The 
building was rapidly falling to decay when his lordship con- 
ceived the idea of endeavoring to acquire it as a shelter for 
these destitute children of his diocese. The house consists as 
yet but of four bare walls. There is absolutely no furniture; 
the children sleep on the floor with a sheep-skin for a bed. 
Consumption and scrofula are rampant amongst them; good 
food and warm clothing are the crying necessities. 


This, the story of one outlying mission among the whites, 
is the story of many. But the Bishop of Saskatchewan, whose 
own residence in Prince-Albert is of most unpretentious de. 
scription, and whose former cathedral was so humble that he 
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was obliged to remove his mitre in stepping through the door- 
way, also comprises within his jurisdiction nine Indian reserva- 
tions. From the personal testimony of Father Briick, O.M.lI., 
an interesting sketch may be gleaned of life on an Indian 
reservation in the far North-west. 

“Ona arriving at the reservation,” writes Father Briick, “I 
found the aged missionary whom I was to succeed. He was 
living in a poor wooden building, consisting of only two rooms. 
The house was open to all the winds, and in winter so cold 
that during Mass the Most Precious Blood would freeze in 
the chalice. For the ablutions it was necessary to warm the 
wine and water; cold water would freeze instantly. I had no 
room in which to spend any time apart from the Indians, who 
were constantly at the mission. Collecting some papers and 
two skins, I to some extent remedied this defect, thus curtain- 
ing off one little corner.” There was, of course, no church, no 
school; so Father Briick, with the divine enthusiasm of faith, 
at once set to work to collect funds for the erection of one. 
From half-past nine in the morning till half past eleven at 
night he worked with his pen, learning the language, and indit- 
ing letters to the charitable. Success to a certain extent 
crowned his efforts ; $460 reached him, though the modest little - 
church to be built next summer will require $700. As yet, 
however, there are no prospects of erecting a school. 

This reservation, which is not far from Prince-Albert, is of 
course one of the exceptionally thriving sort. Crossing the 
Saskatchewan River, and travelling several hundred miles fur- 
ther north, one finds a region given over entirely to woods 
and rocks. Here fish is the exclusive food, winter and summer, 
for the cold is so intense as to be a foe to vegetation of every 
kind. Yet even in this wild and apparently hopeless region one 
finds the Cross gleaming here and there amid the desert wastes, 
And in some of the more distant spots one starts and thrills 
to find that the wilderness itself has verily blossomed forth a 
rose. A bent and aged father can be met, carrying in a 
basket upon his stooping shoulders the slime or common mud 
from the river bank. This he carefully spreads upon the barren, 
rocky ground, plants a few seeds therein, tends them as a 
mother her weak and ailing child, and lo! in its time. the 
flower, the perfect, beautiful, fragrant flower, springs forth, a 
thing of beauty and a joy, if but for a day, to him whose life 
knows so few of ordinary joys. 

In this portion of the vicariate the distance between the 
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HERE THE INDIANS ARE GOOD. 


missions is appalling, three hundred miles frequently separating 
one reservation from another. The way of the missionary lies 
partly on the immense lakes of the country, partly on the 
rivers, and in their frail birch bark canoes the fathers are ex- 
posed to the greatest dangers. 

Sometimes, owing to cascades, the rivers are not navigable; 
again, they are frozen; in which case the missionary is 
obliged to walk mile after mile, carrying both canoe and lug- 
gage on his shoulders. 

In February last a priest arrived at Prince-Albert from 
Caribou, or Red Deer Lake, having during eighteen days 
walked seven hundred miles, sleeping each night in the woods 
or in the open, while the temperature touched sixty-five de- 
grees below zero! Yet, after one week's rest, he insisted on 
starting off again to resume his labors. 

And yet it is in these far-distant missions that the mission- 
aries see the most gratifying outcome of their efforts. ‘“ Here 
it is,” writes Father Briick, “that the Indians are very good, 
and give great consolation to the fathers, while in the vicinity 
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of Prince-Albert they are corrupted to the mar- 
row of their souls by the white population.” The 
reason assigned for the rapid progress made by 
this work of infidelity is, that the emissaries of 
the sects are rich, while the work of Catholic 
evangelization is hampered at every step by lack 
of means. An association of the charitably in- 
clined, banded together in some great centre of 
civilization, could do much towards remedying this 
state of things. Mission supplies for poor chapels are a crying 
necessity; intentions for Masses, which would be said promptly 
by the missionaries, and especially alms of any and every kind 
for the little orphans, who are day by day being lost to the 
faith through want of place to shelter them—all would be 
thankfully received. 

This zealous bishop and his co-laborers are not of a race 
apart—though their heroism would seem to set them on a 

plane far above our noblest dreams—they are 
ee -<-e> men, men of God it is true, but men who, like 
PRA we ‘— other men, once knew happy, easeful, perhaps 

<Q luxurious homes; men of minds keen and 
»< broad enough to realize to the full that they 
have beggared themselves not only of crea- 
ture-comforts, but of those unspeakable joys and aids accruing 
from “things of the mind,” from the pure and unadulterated 
pleasures of intellectual companionship — pleasures which in 
themselves often console for the loss of more material ones. 

No, the missionary must become a child with the untutored 
child of the forest; his ideas, his habits, his mode of thought 
must be simplified to meet the needs of the savage. Poetry, 
science, all the wide field of literature, is closed to him— 
closed as other men know of it. And yet, in the eyes of those 
who can see, and seeing, comprehend, he is a poet, a man of 
science, the highest of all philosophers. 

The days come to him, as to 
other men, “with all the radiancy 
of dawn; from him they depart with 
all the splendor of eve; for him the 
winds sport with the clouds; the 
mountains hold their sublime silence 
against the horizon; the sea sings 
its endless monotone; faith, hope, 
and love, all teach him their great 
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lessons.” And he sees, and 
. hears, and knows as other 
==: men cannot, may not. In 
many ways, to compassion. 
ate his lot might seem nigh 
unto presumption; he is so 
immeasurably superior to or- 
dinary man. Like the Knight “a the Holy Grail, 





“His strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure.” 


And yet—to whom does there not come moments of weariness 
and discouragement ? Who does not on some days find life’s 
burden well-nigh unbearable ? 

A loving thought given to these far-away heroes, a kindly 
word spoken in their behalf, a contribution great or small to 
their noble cause, and you lighten the burden which they 
never could carry were they not marching beneath the banner 
of a God of Love. “For Love carrieth a burden without 
being burdened, and maketh all else that is bitter sweet and 
savory. . . . Like a vivid flame and a burning torch, it 
mounteth upwards, and securely passeth through all.” 
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CHRISTIAN ART: ITS MISSION AND INFLUENCE. 
BY KATHERINE F. M. O'SHEA. 


‘* Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 


HE return to Catholic ideals and methods of 
teaching, in the adoption of music and of beau- 
tiful and uplifting pictures as great moral in- 
fluences in the education of the young, is one 
of the most striking fulfilments of the poet’s 

prophecy that many cycles of years have given us. 

For nearly four centuries the Catholic Church has been 
called “idolatrous” just because of her appreciation of and 
devotion to Art, but now a blinded world is beginning to ac- 
knowledge that it was blind by adopting the very “idols” it so 
long abhorred. Aye! and is falling before them with a senti- 
ment more nearly akin to idolatry than aught else, for the present 
trend of popular appreciation is to apotheosize the artist and 
his skill. Catholics venerate primarily the ideals represented. 

Well, it is not the first time in this variable world’s history 
that persecutors have become advocates, and that anathema. 
tizing Balaams have been forced to bless. “’Tis but the law 
of the pendulum over again!” 

What the church sought was not merely to please the eye 
and train the esthetic faculties, by the representations of 
beautiful forms and faces, in the most harmonious colors and 
groupings conceivable. Her prime motive was to elevate the 
weak and earth-bound soul of man to the contemplation of 
things divine, to enter his heart through his sense of the 
beautiful, and thus conquer for the Lord this secret empire 
of the soul, over which he so longs to reign. Here, then, is: 
the raison détre of Christian Art! 

All psychologists now understand what the church has 
always understood—that beautiful pictures, as well as beautiful 
music, have wondrous power over the souls of men; and thus 
it is that Catholic art, after an eclipse of centuries, is shining 
forth from the darkness of prejudice with a radiance more 
glorious than ever; for the “rejected stone” has once again 
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“become the head of the corner” in the great work of edu- 
cation. 

It is a curious and interesting study to remark the wonder- 
ful reaction in favor of Catholic ideals and teaching which the 
present century discloses. It began in the Oxford movement, 
in which mighty intellectual forces shook the foundation of Prot- 
estantism, as Samson the temple of the Philistines, until it is 
falling in shattered ruins everywhere about us. 

That great movement was like to the explorations of buried 
cities, whence discovery brings to light treasures hidden for 
ages beneath the hardened lava tide of volcanic eruptions. It 
resurrected ancient doctrines and re-wrote religious history, 
setting in motion the reactionary forces of man’s thought that 
have brought tens of thousands back to the church of their 
fathers, and restored Christian Art to her rightful place in the 
minds of men as one of the most beneficent gifts which the 
Spirit of God has scattered upon the face of the earth, or that 
his church has ever employed in its great apostolate. 

Wonderful, indeed, is the change in our Protestant brethren’s 
ideas, when pictures of the Blessed Virgin and of saints are 
hung upon the walls of public schools, and are found even in 
Protestant churches! 

If such things happened a quarter of a century ago, noth- 
ing short of a public revolt would have resulted. Let us, 
indeed, be grateful that better knowledge prevails, and that 
broader culture is dispelling for ever, we hope, the narrow- 
mindedness and blind fanaticisms that, for so many centuries, 
have made abhorrent all things Catholic. 

The church knew from the first that the enervated and 
susceptible human soul needs many aids to lift it heavenward ; 
therefore, those beautiful twin arts, painting and music, were 
cultivated to highest perfection for the service of the Lord in 
the conversion of the human race. Christian Art is but the 
hand-maiden of Religion; a teacher and preacher of Christian 
truths. Her eloquence touches every heart, her expression 
reaches all intelligences. 

To the Catholic Church alone the art of the world belongs ; 
for she was the inspirer, the encourager, and the generous re- 
warder of all the great geniuses whose master-pieces are the 
delight of enlightened peoples. To her alone the gratitude 
of nations is due for enriching the world with the wondrous 
art treasures which modern inventions make the property of 
the poorest at the present time. 
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Christian art, like every other science, had to undergo a 
long evolutionary process, during which period of time the 
tide of its success ebbed and flowed with the tide of human 
affairs that governed its progress. 

It was born in the Catacombs of Rome, during the times of 
direst persecution and poverty of the Christian Church. In 
those first three centuries it necessarily remained in a very 
weak condition, like all human growths deprived of the sun- 
light and invigorating atmosphere of the upper world. The 
impress of its first steps can still be seen on the tufa walls of 
those subterranean churches in crude’ paintings of the Good 
Shepherd, and in the symbolisms of lambs and vines, that 
adorn the primitive sanctuaries and altars of those early fol- 
lowers of Christ. The cemetery of St. Calixtus, the burial 
place of the ancient popes, is the most elaborately adorned of 
any of these sanctuaries, for here was buried the lineal suc- 
cessors of Peter, “who walked with the Lord,” and here, by 
excellence, was due the utmost adornment of beauty that primi- 
tive art was capable of. Every one knows that in that under- 
ground necropolis were the only churches of the first Chris- 
tians at Rome; and that Mass was always celebrated over the 
tomb of a martyr, the marble slab which the Catholic Church 
still makes an essential part of the liturgical furnishing of the 
altar being a constant reminder and relic of this ancient 
custom. 

During the first three centuries art remained in a very 
embryonic condition, imperial persecution giving little time 
for zsthetical culture; and there was no active need of 
the persuasive influence of pictures, as faith was strong and 
love of God an abiding virtue in the hearts. of all. When 
one’s soul is filled with the image of the beloved, pictures are 
unnecessary to keep Him before the mind. It is only when 
memory grows faint, and affections weaken, that art begins its 
real mission. 

So it was with the church. While the blood of martyrs 
was its strong nourishment, and the spirit of the Apostles lived 
with pristine vigor in the hearts of their disciples, artistic 
representations of the Lord were not necessary to keep him 
before their souls; though, indeed, had opportunity and cir- 
cumstances permitted, they would, in the enthusiasms of the 
human heart, have covered the world with his pictures, and 
written his name on the very skies! 

As soon as the church emerged from the Catacombs, her 
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great mission of “ preaching the truth to all nations” began in 
earnest; and art became her most powerful aid in this great 
work, 

Under the protection and patronage of Constantine magni- 
ficent basilicas, which vied with the Temple of Solomon in the 
glories of architecture and adornment, sprang into existence 
everywhere. It was no longer right that ‘‘the Lord should be 
a dweller in tents, while princes dwelt in houses of cedar”; 
therefore the Catholic temple, from the first, was built with 
magnificence and adorned with beauty, in order that the Most 
High God might have a house more beautiful than the houses 
of kings, and that the glories of the ancient Temple might live 
over again to delight his heart and draw down his blessings on 
the builders; as he said to David: ‘“ He shall build a house to 
My Name, and I shall establish the throne of his kingdom for 
ever.” 

Remembering the minuteness of detail given by God him- 
self for the building of the Tabernacle, and the preciousness of 
its composition, and having the scriptural description of the 
great Temple of Jerusalem for a plan to guide them, the 
first Christians built their temples with all the magnificence 
and glory which the times afforded or human skill could con- 
tribute; thus it is that Europe is rich in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture which is a varied song of praise in honor of the Most 
High, the delight and wonder of all lovers of the true and 
beautiful. Christian kings and emperors, filled with the enthu- 
siasms of faith and devotion, rivalled one another in emulating 
David and Solomon in church-building. This gave impulse to 
the arts of painting and sculpture, and to the arts of work. 
ing in metals; so that the great cathedrals of the world be. 
came like living things, with a thousand tongues which sung 
the praises of God in stone and iron, in bronze and brass, 
in gold and silver; and ‘‘ Every creature praised the Lord.” 

Until the thirteenth century, however, the art of painting 
remained in a very unsatisfactory state, not only because of 
existing social, political, and religious conditions, but also be- 
cause of the crude methods of work and the difficulties of 
distemper mediums. It must be remembered that the use of 
oil as a medium was not discovered until the fourteenth 
century, all painting before that time being executed in dis- 
temper. 

Although the art of painting is “‘ coeval with the pyramids,” 
and classic Greece boasted of a Polygnotus, an Apollodorus, a 
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Zeuxis, and an Apelles—called the “ Raphael of Antiquity ” 
—still the best judges doubt whether the works of these 
ancient masters ever attained the perfection of the moderns, 
on account of the difficulties cited, whilst their proficiency in 
sculpture has, we believe, never been quite equalled. 

At the resurrection of the church from the tombs of the 
dead, her first work was the conversion of the pagans, and the 
pagans were all image-worshippers; hence arose the first diffi- 
culty in the way of Christian Art, for it was not prudent to 
give fresh impulse to the pagan idolaters, by giving much 
encouragement to the making or painting of images, until 
their darkened minds had been trained to discover the differ- 
ence between the worship of God and the worship of crea. 
tures, and to accept the doctrine of a Supreme Ruler. For 
over a hundred years the struggle between Christianity and 
paganism went on, with varying success, until the reigns of 
Theodosius and his sons, when the religion of Christ became 
the religion of the civilized world. 

“The heathen oracles were silent, the sibylline books were 
burnt,” and, at the beginning of the fifth century, the im- 
perial eagles of the all-conquering Czsars were lowered at 
the foot of the Cross, and the empire of the Crucified King 
embraced the known world! 

Then began to flourish the arts of peace; and painting, in- 
troduced from Eastern Byzantium by Oriental artists, took 
on the splendors of the rainbow and the glory of the sun- 
light at one and the same time. Sacred pictures were gor- 
geous productions of splendid coloring against dazzling back- 
grounds of shining gold. Skill in drawing and beauty of ex- 
pression, however, were lost arts. They went out of the world 
with the extinction of Classic Greece, and their remains were 
buried under the soil of centuries and the ruins of stately 
Athenos. This might be called the “ Age of Color”; for, dur- 
ing its reign, the very sunlight was painted with the brilliant 
hues of scriptural “violet and purple and scarlet twice dyed,” 
as it streamed through the tinted windows of chancel, choir, 
and apse. 

So great was the liberty taken by the artists of this time 
that the church found it necessary to make their innovations a 
matter of interest to a council in order to keep Christian art 
safe within its sacred limits as an expounder of Christian belief 
—so constantly assailed by numberless heresies; thus, in the 
second Niczean Council, held in 787, it was decreed: “It is not 
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the painters but the holy fathers who have to invent and dic. 
tate; to them manifestly belongs the composition; to the 
painters, only the execution.’”’ By such watchfulness as this 
the Catholic Church kept Christian Art to her holy mission 
and saved it from sinking back into the low ideals of yet liv- 
ing pagan principles. 

Cimabue, in the thirteenth century, was the first to break 
loose from the stiff formalisms and ugly lines of the Byzantine 
school, and give life and individuality to his compositions. How- 
ever, long before his day, Giovanini in the tenth century, and 
Petrolino in the twelfth, had striven for freedom from the es- 
tablished rules, though in vain. It was not yet time to cast aside 
the extreme asceticisms of art ideals, adapted as necessary coun- 
teracting influences to the many grossnesses of barbaric ideas. 
The church encouraged art in all its forms, however, for guilds 
were established in every Italian city and the respectability of 
artists was an essential quality insisted upon, the sacredness of 
their vocation being preached to them with zeal and fervor. 
As a consequence of this zeal for art, painters and archi- 
tects were a pious and holy class of men, fully alive to the 
responsibility of the gifts bestowed upon them by the Most 
High, and earnestly, nay, enthusiastically, desirous to use their 
talents in his service. In Siena, one of the great art centres, 
no immoral person was permitted to work upon her great 
cathedral. In many academies of art a student guilty of any 
offence against morality or lacking reverence was suspended 
for a time, if not condignly punished by expulsion. 

“ Scourges of God” the barbarians had called themselves, and 
no doubt they were, for cultured paganism had despoiled the 
Lord of the souls of men long enough, and naught but an 
outpouring of his wrath has ever brought back his recreant 
creatures. What the flood did in Noe’s time, and the rain of 
fire in that of Lot, the fierce barbarians did for Europe. 

Under the reign of those savage chieftains of the North— 
whose religion was passion, whose law was the sword—men 
became brutalized, rough in speech and manners, savage 
in tastes and inclinations. For a decade of centuries these 
warlike peoples, Goths, Visigoths, Huns, Heruli, Saxons, and 
Vandals, and other barbaric nations, kept the world in a per- 
petual ferment of wars, invasions, and violence, until, again, 
the Prince of Peace conquered through’ the teachings of his 
church, and mankind, after ages of miracles, examples of heroic 
sanctity, sublime self-abnegation, and inspirational preaching on 
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the part of Christians, was once more suppliant at the feet of 
the Crucified ! 

The church began her second great work of. conversion at 
once. Martyrs multipled, and schisms and heresies flourished 
like tares, among the good grain that sprang from Christian 
blood; yet, confident in the promise of the Lord, she con- 
tinued to assail the very “Gates of Hell,” calm in the secur- 
ity of her ultimate victory. 

‘Here, then, was the time when Christian art really began 
its greatest mission, for sacred books would be as useless to 
these wild barbarians as tracts and Bibles are to-day to the 
untutored savage. Then it was that the walls of churches be- 
came pictured Bibles, and the lives of Christ and of his saints, 
of his patriarchs and prophets, were written in that universal 
language that all might read and—understand ! 

Never has the art of printing so well taught the truths of the 
Bible as those glowing picture stories of medieval days! And 
what has not Catholic art done for the Book of Books itself? 
It treasured its sacred pages as jewels beyond price. It wrote 
the Scriptures on. rarest vellums, in letters of gold, and bound 
them in precious metals adorned with gems! No mother ever 
guarded the precious heirlooms entrusted to her for her chil- 
dren as the Catholic Church cherished and defended and safe- 
guarded that precious heritage of truth. 

The Scriptures were her joy and her glory—the sole proofs 
of her claims; the foundation stones of her every doctrine. 
The church. building, its form and divisions, were all biblical. 
It was the Ark, or Ship of Christ, sailing over the stormy bil- 
lows of the world. It was built in the form: of a cross. The 
vestibule was the outer court; the nave, aisles, and transepts 
formed the holy place; the sanctuary and altar, the ‘holy of 
holies”’; and so on, throughout the entire structure, from the 
cross-crowned pinnacles of steeple and towers to the huge 
foundation stones; from the foliated, many-hued windows of 
the chancel to magnificently sculptured doors of bronze, the 
Scriptures were taught in the unsurpassed eloquence of art; 
and thus found echo in the big, ungoverned but nobly dis- 
posed hearts of the Northmen, whom beauty could teach and 
music could tame. 

With the revival of learning in the twelfth century was laid 
the foundation of ‘that “new birth” of art which took place in 
the thirteenth, and grew to its zenith in the genius of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, in the sixteenth century. 
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During the reign of the popes was the Golden Age cf Art, 
for they have ever been the most ardent and liberal promoters. 
But for them and their devotion to its cause, not one of the 
art treasures of the world to-day would be in existence. 

Not only did they promote the highest ideals of Christian 
art, and encourage and stimulate it to still greater perfection, 
but they gathered the remains of ancient art from desolate 
ruins and devastated cities, even digging down into the earth, 
where the accumulations of ages had buried them, for the 
beautiful remains of pagan sculpture. These they restored, as 
best they might, that the exquisite productions of those old 
Greek masters might teach the new world of artists, thirteen 
hundred years after them, the lost arts of expression and pro- 
portion. Under the kingdom of the Papacy art, science, and 
letters flourished with a degree of brilliancy never excelled. 

During the days of Michael Angelo, Buonarotti, and 
Raphael da Urbino art attained its highest degree of excellence, 
and its greatest power of expression, because they were the 
living results of an zsthetic culture and an intellectual de- 
velopment unknown since the days of ancient Greece, and 
hrought into the world again by that “revival of learning” 
begun in the twelfth century by the popes and fathers of the 
Catholic Church. 

The monks were the most learned men in the world; and, 
next to the popes, the most ardent promoters and lovers of 
art. 

“The Benedictines, under Providence, became the great in- 
struments of civilization in modern Europe,” writes one Prot- 
estant historian; and even Hallam (paradoxical, illogical, 
ungenerous, superficial, and unfair Hallam) says: “We owe the 
agricultural restoration of the greater part of Europe to the 
monks.” ' 

“We are outliving the gross prejudices which once repre- 
sented the life of the cloister as being from first to last a 
life of laziness and imposture,” says Mrs. Jameson in Intro- 
duction to the ‘Legends of the Monastic Orders.’ We know 
that but for the monks the light of liberty, literature, and 
science had been for ever extinguished; and that for six cen- 
turies there existed for the thoughtful, the gentle, the inquiring, 
the devout spirit no peace, no security, no home but the 
cloister. There Learning trimmed her lamp; there Contempla- 
tion pruned her wings; there traditions of Art, preserved from 
age to age by lonely, studious men, kept alive in form and 
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color the idea of a beauty beyond that of earth, of a might 
beyond that of spear and shield—of a Divine sympathy with 
suffering humanity ! 

“ The Benedictines instituted schools of learning; the Augus- 
tinians built noble cathedrals ; the Mendicants founded hospitals ; 
all became patrons of the fine arts, on such a scale of muni- 
ficence that the protection of the most renowned princes has 
been mean and insignificant in comparison. As architects, as 
glass painters, as mosaic-workers, as carvers in wood and metal, 
they were the precursors of all that has been achieved in 
Christian art; and if so few of these admirable and gifted men 
are known to us individually and by name, it is because they 
worked for the honor of God and their community, not for 
profit nor for reputation.” 

How many know that Roger Bacon was a Franciscan, and 
Albertus Magnus, Fra Angelico, and Fra Bartolommeo were © 
Dominicans ? 

Art was the expression of man’s delight or wondering com- 
prehension of God’s work. Its aim was to teach men that they 
are not beasts; involving, necessarily, spiritual or religious in- 
formation about themselves. 

Pagan art was sensual—of the body; Christian art was 
spiritual—of the soul; teaching lessons of immortality. 

The idolatry of the human, as in Greek art, was but 
the apotheosis of self; expressing the idea of God in human 
beauty, drawing down the Infinite to the finite—lowering the 
Creator to the place of a creature. 

The mission and aim of Christian art was to lift man’s 
thoughts to God and place restraints upon sensualism and 
selfishness, by the preaching of higher ideals in the sublime 
eloquence of holy pictures. 

Before the invention of printing every Benedictine abbey 
had its library and its scriptorium, where silent monks were 
employed from day to day and month to month in making 
transcripts of valuable works, especially the Scriptures. In 
those days a copy of the Bible was worth a king’s ransom. 
To these monks the world owes the multiplication and dif- 
fusion of copies of the Bible, as well as the preservation 
of the greater part of the works of Pliny, Sallust, and Cicero. 
They were the fathers of Gothic architecture; they were the 
earliest illuminators and limners, and the first inventors of the 
gamut, and first to institute a school of music, in the person of 
the Benedictine Guido d’Arezzo. They were the first agricul- 
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turists who brought intellectual resources, calculation, and 
science to bear upon the cultivation of the soil. Of them it 
can be truly said: “ They made the desert to bloom and the 
wilderness to blossom as a rose,” 

The sublime conceptions of Michael Angelo, the exquisite 
idealism of Raphael, and the tender holiness of Fra Angelico’s 
spirituality are but the exponents of a culture more noble, 
more perfect, more complete in its intellectuality, its refine- 
ment, its all-embracing. “progressiveness,” than any culture 
the world can boast of before or since. 

That was the Golden Age of Art, when color and form 
and expression, united in a perfect whole, blossomed forth 
upon the world in ideal beauty. Then it was that Angelo’s 
sublime conceptions awed and charmed a world, while Raphael's 
heavenly ideals lifted men’s thoughts to the skies. Then it 
was that Christ and his Mother were the undying inspirations 
of artists’ souls—the sweet and gracious sovereigns of their 
hearts. That was the time when, as in days of patriarch and 
prophet, men delighted in bringing every best and perfect gift 
as “ first-fruits"’ to the service of the Lord, in the adornment 
of his temples. “The Last Judgment” made men “think in 
their hearts” of the reward of sin; and the Madonna di San 
Sisto shamed them into sorrow with its mysterious pathos! 
The church, ever alert to the wants of the times, preached 
repentance and salvation in every marvellous picture of that 
time, when Art was the hand-maiden of the Lord, and her 
glory was supreme. 

At that time Catholicity had contributed everything which 
civilization could boast. Slavery had been abolished, woman 
elevated, gentleness of manners implanted by chivalry. In the 
moral world Christian charity ruled; in the esthetic, architec- 
ture, music, and art. Universities were established in all 
nations, those of Oxford, Cambridge, Louvain, Prague, Bohemia, 
Vienna, Basle, Salamanca, Leipsic, Alcala, Paris, Bologna, and 
Ferrara‘ being the most renowned. 

In the scientific world and the world of letters the greatest 
savants were all children of the church; whilst in the world 
of eloquence, if we may so call it, the oratory of the Christian 
priesthood outshone the glories of Demosthenes and Cicero. 

The learned Barthélemy gives us a picture of Rome in the 
age of Leo X. which is as comprehensive as it is interesting. 
It reflects the progress of art in Catholic days before the 
Reformation. 
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“At Rome,” he says, “my traveller beholds Michael Angelo 
raising the cupola of St. Peter’s; Raphael paintittg the galleries 
of the Vatican; Sadolet and Bembo, who afterwards were 
cardinals, then holding the position of secretaries to Leo X,; 
Trissino giving the first representation of “ Sophonisba ’’—the 
first tragedy composed by a modern; Beraldi, librarian of 
the Vatican, engaged in the publication of the Annals of 
Tacitus, then recently discovered in Westphalia and purchased 
by Leo X. for five hundred gold ducats—the same pontiff 
offering places. to the learned men of all nations who would 
settle in his dominions, and distinguished rewards to such as 
would bring manuscripts before unknown. In all quarters were 
founded universities, colleges, printing houses for all kinds 
of languages and sciences; libraries, which were continually 
receiving accessions of works from those sources, or were late- 
ly brought from regions where ignorance yet maintained her 
empire. The number of the academies increased to such a 
degree that there were ten or twelve at Ferrara, about four- 
teen at Bologna,.and sixteen at Siena. They had for their 
object the cultivation of the sciences, belles-letters, lan. 
guages, history, and the arts. In two of these academies— 
one of which was exclusively devoted to Plato and the other 
to Aristotle, his disciple—the opinions of ancient philosophy 
were discussed and those of modern philosophy partly fore- 
seen. At Bologna, and likewise at Venice, one of these so- 
cieties superintended the printing establishment, the casting 
of types, the correction of proofs, the quality of paper, and, 
in general, whatever could contribute to the perfection of new 
editions. In every state the capital, and even the towns of 
inferior importance, were extremely covetous of knowledge and 
fame. Almost all of them offered to astronomers observatories, 
to anatomists amphitheatres, to naturalists botanic gardens, to 
the studious in general collections 9f books, medals, and antique 
monuments, and to talents of every kind marks of considera- 
tion, gratitude, and respect.” 

Such was the “ignorance” of which the Church is accused 
—such her “antagonism”’ to the arts and sciences! 

The age of Leo X. was so glorious as to be compared to 
that of Pericles by learned writers, and it was in this Golden 
Age of learning, of art, of science, of music, that the “ Refor- 
mation” of Luther sprang into existence, and—chaos followed ! 
“Then came the Deluge.” Churches were despoiled and de- 
faced, and art works destroyed with vandal fierceness; houses 
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of learning broken into and whole libraries of precious books 
and manuscripts torn into fragments and burned into ashes. 
The patient labors of centuries demolished in a few short 
years! No wonder the Protestant historian, Cobbett, calls 
that religious upheaval the ‘‘ Devastation ” ! 

Authority was thrown off and license prevailed. Morality 
was a forgotten virtue, and Luther (unhappy Luther!) cried 
out in the bitterness of his heart: “Swinish vices prevail 
everywhere, but especially here in my own Wittenberg!” 
Unfortunate man! he was but reaping the whirlwind which 
his petty jealousy and stubborn insubordination had sown. 

“ Protestantism,” to use the words of a great mind, “ clipped 
the wings of genius, and made her plod on foot. It viewed 
as superstition the pomp of divine worship; as idolatry the 
chef deuvres of sculpture, of architecture, and of painting.” 

No wonder that since the sixteenth century, as an art au- 
thority says, “scarcely a new subject has been added to the 
repertory of art.” 

“The symbolizing idealism of the Middle Ages died out,” 
boasts Liibke, in his History of Art, speaking of this time. 
“ Realism unfolded its banners and started on its conquering 
march through the world.” In other words, sensualism reigned ; 
and instead of the heavenly purity and saintly aspiration of 
Catholic idealism, were preferred the disgusting realisms of 
drunken orgies, and the worship of Nature instead of Nature’s 
God. Paganism, in a new form, had returned to the world, 
and art once again became its slave. 

“The surest sign of the decadence of art, or of anything,” 
says an eminent critic, ‘‘is when it falls into sensualism, for 
realism is the lowest idea of it; on the contrary, idealism 
is the highest, for it bases itself on universal truth.” Tired 
with a surfeit of realism, a nauseated world is turning back 
to the uplifting idealism of Catholic art, with sick souls 
of longing for the ,“good things” of the Father’s table. 
“Broken cisterns” cannot long assuage the thirst of the human 
soul! 











©HE DHRIP OY THE IRISH RAIN. 


BY MARGARET M. HALVEY. 


YATURE has surely the gift ov tongues in my own 
; land far away: 
An’ one among ’em I’m missin’ sore, an’ more 
wid each passin’ day; 
Not lilt ov the bee, nor lay ov the breeze, nor 
thrill o’ the blackbirds’ sthrain— 
I’m lovin’ 'em all, bud it’s lonesome most for the dhrip ov the 
Irish rain! 





Now fallin’ soft from the hoverin’ clouds, like the croon ov a lullaby 

For the homesick flowers that wor once as stars, set high in 
the archin’ sky ; 

Now wid thud in the thatch, an’ tap at the hatch, an’ tinkle 
agin the pane, 

Givin’ us greetin’ an’ cheer betimes—the sootherin’ Irish rain! 


An’ whin it has passed how the earth laughs out in the face 
o’ the cl’arin’ sky! 

“Ts it rainin’ it was?”’ says the laggard sun—“ ah, thin let me 
kiss you dhry.” 

The soople daisies listen an’ lift, an’ the dogrose br’athes again, 

An’ cowslips whisper to fairy-flax the praise ov the tindher rain! 


From a cuddled thrush in the hedges’ hush a clear “ come-all- 
ye” rings, 

An’ all the blesséd stillness stirs wid the whirr ov unfoldin’ wings, 

Till you think ov a Dhruid among his choir, whin the wood 
was the warriors’ fane, 

An’ the great oaks fended the Beltaine fire from the dhrip ov 
the passin’ rain! 


There ’s a spot near the heart ov the ould land set, an’ the best 
ov my life is there, 

Where dust wid dust has for cinturies met to the measure ov 
“keen” an’ prayer: 

Tis long since the chrism ov lovin’ tears on its shroudin’ green 
has lain, 

Bud to freshen it still, at GOpD’s dear will, comes the dhrip ov 
the kindly rain! 


No wondher its measure lingers, thin; for oh, like the Ban- 
shee’s moan, 

It’s only for ear ov the Celt to hear the message within its tone; 

An’ loyal hearts ov the exiles know that for raquaim an’ rafrain 

They would choose some day (an’ twor theirs to say) the dhrip 
ov the Irish rain! 
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THE JEW IN EUROPE THE CHRISTIAN’S 
ANTAGONIST. 


BY CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 


me l is hard to say whether the antiSemites or the 
pro-Semites are the more unreasonable, although 
unquestionably the latter are the more humane. 
The worst extremes of anti-Semitism, of 
$ course, as illustrated in the Amti./uif, are inde- 
scribably vile, and remind us of nothing so much as of the worst 
ravings of the Orangemen or the A. P. A., or the kindred 
parties among the English Nonconformists. They are outside 
the bounds of common decency and common humanity. Even 
such anti-Semites as M. Guéroult, in the Zad/et, who do not 
forget that they are gentlemen, appear hardly less virulent in 
fact. I can make nothing else out of several of Guéroult’s 
letters than that he reproaches the English Catholics, as with 
a crime, with their unwillingness to condemn Captain Dreyfus 
simply because he is a Jew. It is true he speaks of over- 
whelming proof against him, but we have to receive this on 
his word. Certainly it has not been produced to the world. 
That which the world has seen seems mostly to tell the oppo- 
site tale. The sum of Guéroult’s contention, and that of his 
fellows, appears to be simply this: A crime has been done; 
a Jew was accused of it. This is proof enough. Any Protestant 
who denies it in France is not a true Frenchman, and any 
Catholic who denies it in England is a dubious Catholic. It 
seems a good opportunity for the Holy See to repeat the 
admonition of Paul II., that a Jew does not lose the right to 
justice by being a Jew. Moral truisms, after all, seem to be 
the dicta which need repeating the oftenest. 
It is curious what an exact counterpart to this appears in 
a Protestant paper published in Mexico. It said during the 
war: A powder magazine has been blown up in California. 
Some think this was done by Spanish Jesuits. Indeed, there 
can be no doubt of this, for of what wickedness are not Jesuits 
capable? With the reverse application, here is the exact echo 
of Guéroult and such as he, allowing for the blatant impudence 
of a vulgar author. 
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REASONABLE ANTI-SEMITISM. 


It does not follow, though, that because there is unreasona- 
ble and raving anti-Semitism, there is not such a thing as 
reasonable and just anti-Semitism. What is an anti-Semite? It 
is simply a man who believes the Jews to be in Christendom 
a disintegrating and dangerous force. Need a man, therefore, 
lose his head and rave like a lunatic, and treat every individual 
Jew as a mere wild beast, that is to be knocked on the head 
at sight? St. Paul, in I. Thessalonians, declares that the Jews 
of his time “please not God, and are contrary to all men.” 
Yet he did not cease to love his countrymen, to pray for them, 
to labor for them, and to foretell their ultimate conversion. 
He was at once an anti Semite and a pro-Semite. 

There is a true tolerance founded on justice and humanity. 
This is Divine. This has not much resemblance to that mawk- 
ish liberalism which is so common now, and which is nothing 
but a striving to be in the mode. Orthodoxy was once the 
mode, now it is unbounded amiability towards everything ex- 
cept orthodoxy. The one dangerous opinion now is to believe 
that any opinion is dangerous,‘and to. speak and act accord- 
ingly. Those who do this, it is assumed, ought to have no 
quarter shown them. 

One would think that this proposition: The Jews are a 
disintegrating and dangerous force in Christendom, was self- 
evident. How can it be otherwise? The two religions are so 
related to each other that neither can leave the other out of 
mind. Judaism differs from Christianity only in two points, 
but these are vital. One is: Jesus is not the Messias, The 
other is: The law of Moses is permanently binding on all who 
claim to be Israelites. Christianity differs from Judaism in 
the reverse order. First, Jesus is the Messias. Second, The 
law of Moses has ceased to bind since the coming of Christ. 
Christianity, therefore, in the eyes of every orthodox Jew, is 
a gigantic heresy, imposture, and usurpation. It is a heresy, 
for it denies the continuing obligation of a divine law, and 
sets in the place of Messianic honor One who has no right to 
it. It is an imposture, for it supports its claims by an account 
of miracles which were either pretended or diabolical, and by 
the affirmation of a Resurrection which never took place. It 
is a usurpation, for it affirms that. its adherents, and they 
only, have an ascertained share in the new covenant foretold 
by Jeremias. How, then, can a religion diffused throughout 
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Christendom, and having such an apprehension of Christianity, 
be otherwise than a constantly corrosive force, a force of con. 
stant negation ? 

The great Jew James Dannesteter remarks that from the 
very beginning of Christianity Judaism has constantly supplied 
a force of negation and sarcasm, at wo1k even in authors who 
are not themselves Jews, from Celsus down to Voltaire, and 
to the present. 


SOME REASONS FOR ANTAGONISMS. 


The New Englander for £881 has an article on the Jewish 
question which is worthy of close attention. It is quite free 
from anti Semite prejudices. It is simply an attempt to show 
why it is that anti-Semitism has gained such a force in Central 
and Eastern Europe, for at that time it was almost confined 
there. The facts adduced are certainly startling, especially the 
rapid increase in the number of Jewish land-holders; the in- 
crease in the number of Jewish university students; the rela- 
tively higher standing of Jewish students; the longer life of 
Jews. None of these things, it will be seen, imply any fault 
in the Jews. They have been kept for ages out of holding 
land; what wonder, then, that they should be eager to pos- 
sess it? The universities have been shut to them; what won- 
der that they should now throng to them? If their eagerness 
to rise, and the keen Semitic minds of a large proportion, and 
the wonderfully absorbent Slavonic minds of a larger, place 
them high in university standing, surely this is a merit, not a 
fault. If their manner of living, or the quality of race (we 
know how long-lived their kinsmen the Arabs are), insure them 
a longer life than Europeans generally, how are they to blame 
for this? Yet a race which is feared is not likely to be loved 
the more by proving that its increase in numbers and wealth 
and power is natural and healthy, and therefore likely to be 
permanent. All this will make it more an object of dread, and 
therefore of hatred. Its merits in such a case are sure, by the 
most, to be turned into sins. We know how largely the New 
England Protestants turn marriage into unfruitful unions. 
Their families, therefore, are small, although it is very far from 
being true that all their small families are to be so explained. 
The Catholics there, we know, are free of this crime, and their 
families are large. Yet, while there are some Protestant 
preachers, and zealous ones, who praise them loudly for this, 
one of the foremost, writing in a review, treats it as little 
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short of an affront that they should presume to have large 
families when the Protestants choose to have small. Indeed, 
the bitter popular imputations upon them for daring to in- 
crease take no account of the question whether their increase 
is sound or unsound. Do the French hate the Germans less 
because the population of France is waning and that of Ger- 
many is waxing? 


JUBAISM SETS UP ANTAGONISTIC IDEALS. 


However, it is unjust to European Christians to lay their 
dislike of the Jews simply to Jewish thriftiness and studious- 
ness and sound living. There are other reasons for dislike and 
apprehension. After all, the foundation of society is and must 
be religious. Fundamental ideas and beliefs must of necessity 
control secondary. The contention in Protestant countries that 
Catholicism, and in Catholic countries that Protestantism im- 
pairs social unity, appears self-evidently true, however it may 
be pressed extravagantly and intolerantly. Yet here there is 
unity as to the supreme ideals and the supreme Exemplar. 
Judaism, on the contrary, has not the same supreme ideals 
and rejects the supreme Exemplar. Distinctive Judaism, as 
fully developed after the rejection of Christ and the retribu- 
tive overthrow of the Temple, and set forth in the Talmud, 
consists in the segregation of the Jews, so far as possible, 
from all other men, and their compact union into one body 
by enclosure in a network of invincible tradition and use by 
means of the 613 precepts of the Law made out by the Rab- 
bins. This, as a late Jewish writer of Germany remarks, has 
so completely enveloped every act of orthodox Jews in a 
scheme of rigorously defined Jewish ethics that Jewish life is 
pinned down entirely to it, as the supreme object. Even the 
belief in immortality, he remarks, has not essentially modified 
it. That is a thing by the way. The orthodox Jew lives es- 
sentially for the earth. A Boston Rabbi has lately opposed 
the Christian ideal, as one of love and self-sacrifice, to the 
Jewish ideal, as one of “sane seltishness.” To be sure, he has 
just before called the Jewish ideal one of “ truth and righteous- 
ness” (as if truth and righteousness were opposed to love and 
self-sacrifice), but it is truth and righteousness so far as these 
are instrumental to a “sane selfishness.” 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS OF SELF SACRIFICE. 


We see, then, how essentially irreconcilable the Jewish and 
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the Christian ideals are. To be sure, this Rabbi, like most 
non-Christians, blunders essentially in his interpretation of 
Christian self-sacrifice. This is, indeed, opposed utterly to 
“selfishness,” and denies that there can ever be a “sane self- 
ishness.” Yet it is as far as possible from being void of a 
just self-regard. Indeed, its self-regard looks to supreme 
achievement of good. As Goldwin Smith has pointed out, the 
self-renunciation of the Gospel is the exact opposite of the 
self-renunciation of Buddhism. Buddhism demands absolute 
self-renunciation of the personal being. This is not the self- 
renunciation of love. Buddhism knows nothing of love, beyond 
a general sympathetic willingness to deliver al] things, and to 
be delivered with them, from the misery of existence. As 
Buddhism knows nothing of God, or good, or a holy scheme 
of advancing excellence and blessedness, there is no possibility 
of real selfrenunciation. Nothing can be renounced except 
that which has a value. Now, Buddhism acknowledges no 
value in anything or any one. All existence is finite, and each 
finite form is an endless round of wretched illusions. The only 
good is the purely negative good of fading into non-existence. 
All attempts to make of Nirvana something positive are, as 
Max Miiller shows, a deflection frem the proper meaning of 
Nirvana, and from the true teaching of Buddha. Self-renun- 
ciation, in any true meaning, is only possible in Buddhism in 
the following sense: Once in many ages a single man, become, 
a Buddha, may be about to enter into non-existence, and may 
refrain from doing so during the course of one life, in order 
the better to instruct all mankind in the way of final extinc- 
tion. This is certainly not a very heroic self-renunciation, but 
it appears to be the only one conceivable in Buddhism. Genu- 
ine Buddhism, it is true, has long been nearly extinct. ° 
Christian self-renunciation is, of course, summed up in our 
Lord’s words: “He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it unto life eternal.” 
Here the right, and the duty, of eternal self-assertion of the 
individual being are emphatically affirmed. The very founda- 
tion of our Lord’s teaching is the eternal worth of each indi- 
viduality, of personal existence, as being capable of entering 
into an ever-during covenant with God, and of becoming, when 
consummate and glorified, the indefectible expression and vehi- 
cle of God’s infinite scheme of goodness and blessedness. Self- 
renunciation of the personal being, therefore, and of essential 
good, is an impossibility in Christianity. The Christian, no 
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more than the Jew, is called to renounce, or allowed to re- 
nounce, anything of his fundamental end of being. The differ- 
ence lies in the relation to eternity. The Christian recognizes 
himself as the citizen of eternity, and this life as the germ of 
eternity. Everything, therefore, which appertains only to this 
life is essentially indifferent. It is to be held loosely, and 
easily given up for any higher end, of ourselves or others. 

This, then, is Christian self-renunciation. It is possible for 
a Christian to practise it, for existence has for him an infinite 
worth, and the present existence, as being subsidiary to it, has 
a finite value indeed, but a real and great value. What he 
gives up, therefore, is truly given up, whereas in Buddhism 
there is nothing given up, for there is nothing to give up, ex- 
cept illusion and vanity. 


THE NOTION OF CHRISTIAN LOVE DIFFERENT FROM JEWISH. 


In like manner, Christian love is different from all other 
love, not in degree merely but in kind. The benefit and 
blessedness which a Christian (whether explicitly or implicitly 
such) wishes to every human being is an infinite benefit and 
blessedness. Infinitude is not finitude augmented beyond 
capacity of thought. It is absolute completeness, eternal and 
immutable, as contrasted with mutable and transitory fragmen- 
tariness. Christian love, therefore, resting in eternity, is deeply 
kind, because it wishes to draw all men into the same blessed- 
ness as its own, and because it has no need to be aggressively 
watchful for its own mundane interests. Talmudical Judaism, 
on the other hand, is concerned with this world. Its love is 
only a form of “sane selfishness,” recognizing the instinctive 
affections of the family as necessary to the happiness of the 
man, and the instinctive interests of the tribe as necessary to 
guard the family. Here is abundant room for a “ sane” selfish- 
ness, but selfishness it remains, decently tempered but still 
frankly evident. The Boston Rabbi has undoubtedly struck 
the true ideal of true modern Judaism. The outermost 
boundary of real active regard is the tribe, the Jewish people. 
All beyond that are strangers, if not virtually enemies. Hostility 
towards them may be active or latent, but they are never in- 
cluded within any true community of interests. Emil Reich, in 
the Nineteenth Century, quotes, as expressive of genuine Jewish 
feeling, involved in the very nature of the Jewish religion, the 
remark of a fellow-Jew made to him, that, although an English 
subject, if the actuation of Jewish nationality involved the, 
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sacrifice of English nationality, he would not hesitate to sacri- 
fice it. 

This does not in the least imply that Jews in general are 
plotting against the country in which they live. Of this there 
seems not the slightest evidence. Attempts to prove such a 
thing in France have confessedly broken down utterly. The 
overwhelming majority of Jews, doubtless, as of all other men, 
are sufficiently engaged in earning their bread. The bulk of 
Jews, no more than the bulk of Gentiles, are rich. And, as 
we know, among the rich by far the greatest number of the 
inordinately rich are Gentiles, not Jews. The interests of most 
Jews, as of other men, are involved in the general organism of 
a nation. This is not true everywhere. It does not appear to 
be true in Poland and Russia. It is doubtful whether it is 
true in Posen, Galicia, Roumania, and the adjacent regions. 
Elisée Reclus, a pronounced Positivist, but an exceedingly 
careful man in his statements, an even painful striver ‘after 
fairness, speaks of the Jews of those regions as laying a web 
which entangles all Gentile business and prosperity in subordina- 
tion to itself. I shall come back to this. 


ZIONISM AND ITS REASON. 


In the. West, however, in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, France, England, and America, there seems no doubt 
that national life has laid strong hold on Jewish feeling. 
Doubtless, even in these countries all those Jews that are not 
gravitating towards a readiness to be shaken off into the bosom 
of Christianity (of whom there are not a few) would let all 
these Gentile nations and nationalities go to destruction if it 
would assist Jewish nationalism. Yet as there is no way 
perceivable in which the destruction of any one of these nations, 
or of all of them, would do Judaism any good, there seems no 
reason why we should doubt that the mass of Jews in each 
country are swayed by the national feeling of that country, 
like other men. It is true, patriotic impulse in them is not as 
strong as in others, for several reasons. Their religion fuses 
religion and nationality inseparably. Emil Reich defines 
Judaism as that which finds the mediation with God in the 
nation of Israel. This is why the Zionistic movement is 
gathering strength. A nationality that is scattered all over 
the world is only a nationality in aspiration. In order to be 
realized it must have at least a territorial nucleus. This ex- 
‘ plains Zionism. This is a perfectly legitimate movement. It 
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agrees with the modern principle, that allegiance is alienable. 
Men are not guilty of disloyalty to their present nation be- 
cause they meditate joining with others to found a new nation. 
Every colonist, indeed, does that, and views ultimate detachment 
from the mothercountry as at least possible. Yet certainly 
when men own that their religion cannot be perfectly practised, 
that its ideals cannot be perfectly realized, except in a distinct 
nation, they cannot well be regarded as citizens in the fullest 
sense. 

A body of men may be loyal to a government which per- 
secutes them, even to the death. The early Christians were 
so to Rome. Loyalty, indeed, with them, as with the Romans 
generally, was, as it were, a law of nature. The Empire had 
a self-subsisting power which nobody thought of contradicting. 
The cruelty of an emperor was felt as a scourge, but hardly 
awakened resentment, even in its victims. The Roman world 
was felt as the sphere of peace and of ordered society, and 
unfaithfulness to it was nearly impossible. Yet the Jews 
abhorred it, after subjugation as before. They held themselves 
in no need of it. If was to them a nightmare. Were it gone, 
they might hope for the revival of their own nationality. As this 
could not be, however, they accommodated themselves to it as 
to other disagreeable necessities of nature. So long as it was 
pagan they found some consolation, and gained some favor 
with authority, by helping to persecute the Christians. But 
when the cross was planted on the throne, their long time of 
woe began, and their malediction on themselves: ‘‘ His blood 
be on us and on our children,” first went into full effect. So 
long as the Christian Empire endured there could be no talk 
of Jewish loyalty. Sullen submission was all that could be ex- 
pected. To hate the murderers of Christ was easy, to practise 
the forgiveness of Christ was difficult, and few tried. Even in 
our day, and our country, we have known the child of a 
baptized Jew to be derided as a “Christ-killer” by his school- 
fellows, who probably had few marks of Christianity but this 
mockery of Christ’s Christian countryman. 


THE LOYALTY OF THE MEDIAVAL JEW. 


When the Empire broke up, and during the Middle Ages, 
there could be little talk of loyalty anyhow, except to individ- 
ual lords. So far as the Jews were allowed to swear homage 
to a lord, there seems no evidence that they were less faithful 
and zealous than other vassals. Generally, however, they were 
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claimed as the immediate vassals, or rather property, of the 
king. He protected them as far as he could from other men’s 
oppressions, and squeezed them as nearly dry himself as would 
consist with keeping them in his kingdom. The kings who 
were not plunderers, a Saint Louis, an Edward I., were apt to 
banish them. A John robbed them and kept them. So long 
as they were lucrative to the king, they could afford to be 
haughty to the subjects. Green and other historians have re- 
marked on the ludicrous dissimilarity of Scott’s portraiture of 
Isaac of York to the facts of the Middle Ages. A shivering, 
aged craven, asking nothing, besides the return of his loans 
with promised interest, but that he may be suffered to practise 
his religion obscurely, and to slip through life unnoticed, is not 
the Jew of the Middle Ages, or of any age. The Jews have 
small occasion to thank Scott for such a caricature of their 
position, and true temper. Protected as they were by royal 
power, and by papal excommunications fulminated against their 
murderers, they could afford to carry their heads high, and 
they did carry them high, and do. Even Dreyfus brought the 
conspirators against himself by their anger at his overbearing 
demeanor. Whatever the Jews may be, they are not and never 
have been cravens and weaklings. The individual Jew is said 
to be characteristically timid. He clings strongly to life. Yet 
deeper than this is the haughty consciousness of Divine favor, 
the invincible disdain of Christian heretics. This temper has 
been manifested in every age, and is but slightly dampened by 
modern amenities. Whether it be the sneering contempt ex- 
pressed towards Christ by Rabbi Schindler, of Boston, or the 
bold denial by Rabbi Philippson, of Cincinnati, in the Mew 
World, that Christ was any better than any common Jew of 
his time (which by plain inference, in view of his calmly asserted 
claims, implies that he was very much worse), the temper of 
modern Judaism is precisely the same temper of malignant and 
contemptuous hatred towards the Redeemer and his people 
which influenced those Jews of Smyrna who helped the heathen 
to bring fagots for the funeral-pile of Saint Polycarp. 


THE JEWS IN SPAIN, 


Emil Reich’s admission, that the ruin of a Christian nation- 
ality would easily be undertaken by Jews if it helped to ad- 
vance the Jewish nationality, receives illustration in the history 
of Spain. It is fashionable now to expend great pity on the 
poor Jews of Spain as innocent and helpless victims of Spanish 
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bigotry and greed. This compassion is unwarranted for the Jews 
banished by Ferdinand and Isabella. If there is any right fun- 
damental to men unconvicted of crime, a right deeper even 
than that to personal freedom, it is the right of abiding on the 
soil of their birth. No divergence of belief or usage from their 
countrymen can deprive them of this. The popes, though they 
did not proclaim this right, recognized it practically, for while 
they opened their states to banished Jews, they never banished 
Jews from their states. The Jewish subjects of Ferdinand and 
Isabella had been guilty of no conspiracy. The utter over- 
throw of the Moorish power took from them all motive of con- 
federacy with the Moors. We shall presently see, I think, that 
there is much palliation in the former history of Spain for this 
act of the sovereigns, but nothing can justify it. Besides, look 
at the barbarousness of the conditions: allowed only a few 
months to dispose of large landed possessions, and then for- 
bidden to take with them the gold and silver which alone would 
be serviceable to them! Reduce the banished from the extra- 
vagant estimate of 800,000 to the true number, as ascertained 
by Prescott, 160,000, and this still remains one of the atrocious 
deeds of history. 

Yet we have no right to forget that the Christian Spaniards 
had had to sustain a contest of seven centuries with the Mo- 
hammedans for their nationality and their religion, and that in 
this long contest the Jews had sided more often with the Mos- 
lem than with the Christian. Seldom, I believe, have Jews sided 
otherwise. How could they? Islam is Semitic, polygamistic, 
legalistic, denying the fact of the crucifixion; abhorring the 
thought of a Son of God; calling Jesus, indeed, Word, Mes- 
sias, Lord, and his mother Lady, and teaching the sinlessness 
ofboth, but putting Christ nearly out of sight behind the final 
revelation declared to have been given to the Arabian Apostle 
of God. The high historical authority of Hefele informs us 
that the Spanish Jews had repeatedly conspired and intrigued, 
leaning on the Moslem power, for the establishment throughout 
the Peninsula of the Semitic religion, in its two forms, on the 
ruins of Christianity. Their attempts finally failed, but for cen- 
turies they seemed by no means chimerical. Hefele condemns 
the act of the two sovereigns, but he shows that it was not 
wanton, but had deep roots in the past. 


JEWS AND THE SLAVONIANS. 


The Polish and Russian Jews (Slavonic in race, like their 
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Christian neighbors, as I am informed by the eminent Semitic 
scholar Professor G. F. Moore) hold it as the orthodox belief 
that all men but Jews perish at death. So we are informed 
by Jewish writers of that region. To them, therefore, Chris- 
tians are not so much the objects of hate as of serene indif- 
ference, like other brute creatures. This explains their cheer- 
ful exploitation of Christians, against which the Russian gov- 
ernment has thought it necessary to intervene by measures so 
harsh—directed, however, against a very great danger. 

Now, it is ridiculous to say that the two or three millions 
of unbaptized Slavonians, who regard the seventy or eighty 
millions of baptized Slavonians, Catholic or Orthodox, as 
simply like the beasts that perish, can have any real community 
of national feeling with them. We might as well talk about 
having a community of national feeling with our sheep and 
beeves. We have a kindly feeling for the poor creatures, but 
we plough with them, or shear them, or slaughter them, as we 
have occasion. The only right we acknowledge in them is the 
right to be treated kindly while they live. Therefore the re- 
fusal of the Russians to own the Jews for their countrymen is 
only the milder correlative of the refusal of the Jews to own 
the Russians for their human fellows. Nevertheless, it is more 
than doubtful whether Russian disfranchisement of the Jews 
can be justified. As Simon de Montfort says: ‘“ What concerns 
all is the concern of all.” The rights of men are antecedent 
to their creeds. They rest on their humanity. Whatever other 
men may think of our future, they have all manner of present 
concerns in common with us, which they are capable of dis- 
cussing in a friendly fashion, in spite of any creed. Moreover, 
the more thoroughly they see we are like them in the present, 
the less likely they are to hold us as of a lower grade of being, 
incapable of immortality. Persecution might, indeed, have the 
effect of exasperating them into thinking that extinction is too 
good for us, that we must be meant to survive for torment; 
but such a change of creed would certainly not be desirable. 

However it may be in France, it seems certain that in Ger- 
many most of the violent anti-Semitism is found in those that 
have little of Christianity left about them except hatred to the 
Jews, just as Reformed Jews may be defined as those whose Ju- 
daism consists mainly in hatred to Christianity. Where this is 
not so, they seem to be dissolving into Christianity. It is 
astonishing how long religious hatreds survive religious faith. 
Anti Semites in Germany sometimes deny outright that Christ 
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was a Jew. Say they: “He was much too fine a specimen of 
a man for it.” Could there be a more detestable mixture of 
intolerable patronage towards the Redeemer, evident unbelief, 
and the grossness of voluntary ignorance? 


JEWS AND THE CONTROL OF THE PRESS. 


Christians, dwelling in the atmosphere of the Bible, might 
judge certain measures of restraint necessary against Jewish 
oppositeness of interests, but they could not easily become vio- 
lent, persecuting anti-Semites. It is true they have a good 
deal of temptation, especially in Germany. Jewish antipathy 
to the Gospel is more distinctly virulent there than anywhere 
else. Jewish capitalists gain large rights of church patronage, 
and use them to keep out active and earnest pastors. The 
press is largely controlled by Jews (Goldwin Smith says that it 
is falling more and more under Jewish control in our country), 
and it is used to pour scorn on Christian enterprises, especially 
on foreign missions. This control of the press by Jews is most 
notorious at Berlin. The Christliche Apologete of Cincinnati, 
which is unfriendly to anti-Semitism, and decidedly hostile to 
Pastor Stoecker, nevertheless complains that the Jews of Berlin 
use the press not only to revile Christian faith, but Christian 
m>rals. Indeed, the energetic malignancy of Judaism is seen 
in England as well as in Germany, though not so constantly 
and intensely. Neither the Rothschilds nor the Montefiores 
appear to be in the least tinctured with it. Indeed, the younger 
Montefiore, like our own Emma Lazarus, has virtually called 
our Lord divine. It is not that all Jews are malignant. How 
can we say that a majority are? What evidence have we of 
it? What right have we to say, or even to presume, of any 
particular Jew whom we meet, that he is a hater of Christ? 
He may be, and probably is, simply a worshipper of the God 
of Abraham according to the rites and doctrines of his fathers, 
without going much into questions concerning the Messias. 
Very possibly he may hold, with certain great Rabbis, that 
Jesus, though not the Messias, is “the way to the Messias.” 
A modern Jew remarks that a majority of his people are a 
good deal more concerned ¢o know the New Testament than 
the Talmud. We ourselves have known Jews to quote the 
New Testament as of canonical authority in contradiction to 
the Law, while plainly they had not a thought of quitting their 
people. It is not a strange thing for them to say that Jesus 
has a higher place than Moses in Paradise. 
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ANTAGONISM TO THE GOSPEL. 


Therefore, when we say that Judaism survives in unabated 
malignancy towards the Gospel, what we mean is, that there 
is a large body of Jews (how large no one can tell) who have 
accepted the logical alternative between the reception of Jesus 
as the Christ and the rejection of him as an impostor and 
heretic. Even those Jews who do not venture to attack him 
personally in print, do not hesitate to attack his Apostles. 
Thus, we have seen quoted from a Jewish periodical of Cin- 
cinnati the remark that Jews ought not to transfer their Sab- 
bath to the Sunday, if only because Christian scholars have 
shown that the observance of Sunday, as the Day of the 
Resurrection, rests on imposture. By “Christian scholars,” of 
course, are meant such men as Strauss. The degree of malig- 
nity which is involved in branding the Apostles as impostors 
is simply unfathomable. Yet it is not merely intense but 
active. Some time since a deputation of Jews, addressing the 
Bishop of Liverpool, haughtily demanded of his lordship the 
dissolution of “the disreputable Society for the Conversion of 
the Jews.” Here we see illustrated Emil Reich’s remark about 
the sacrifice of British nationality to Jewish. We might as 
well go back of Magna Charta at once as to ask that England 
or America should curb the right of men holding any opinions 
to convert others to them, so long, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
as they do not appeal to violence or grossness. We are not 
pleased to hear of Buddhist or Mohammedan missions in our 
country, but it never occurs to us to appeal to the law against 
them, or to treat the missionaries as if they were guilty of a 
personal affront against us. Indeed, how can I show my 
good-will to another man better than by endeavoring to make 
him partaker of the supreme treasure of truth? That early 
Quaker who went to Rome to convert the Pope was doubtless 
animated by the purest benevolence, and was so received. It 
is true, the Pope converted him; but this only shows that His 
Holiness too was inspired by benevolence, and had more 
reasons behind it. The Quaker matron who went to Constanti- 
nople to convert the Sultan was not successful, but was re- 
ceived with reverence and dismissed with honor. Yet when 
Christians join with other Christians in the endeavor to per- 
suade the disciples of the Old Economy that the Hope of 
Israel is already here, we see a deputation of Jews telling the 
president of the society that it is an immorality, and demand- 
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ing its dissolution in a haughtiness of style that plainly con- 
veys a threat. And, indeed, immorality is liable to suppression 
by law. If it is immoral for Christians to try to turn Jews 
into Christians, why should not Jews abate this nuisance in the 
exercise of that large discretion which the common law allows 
for the abatement of nuisances generally. Assuredly they will, 
as soon as they dare. 

With a mendacious insolence beyond description, these 
tell the bishop that, whatever evil thing a Jew may do, it is 
simply impossible that he could do such a thing as to turn 
Christian. Here we have all possible crimes of a Jew treated 
as of less account than his turning Christian. Of course, then, 
they stand ready to proceed against such an abominable 
attempt. The infamous insinuation implied here against the 
early church is, of course, understood and intended. And yet 
we have known Christian divines, with indescribable fatuity, to 
set forth Jews as far more grandly tolerant than Christians! 

We know that the Fathers were disposed to believe that 
as Christ was a Jew, so Antichrist will be a Jew. This expec- 
tation has strong probabilities for it. Nowhere, for doctrinal 
and for historical reasons, in the memory of the deepest 
wrongs suffered and inflicted, does it seem possible that there 
should be such an immitigable hatred in the breast of any 
other human being towards the Redeemer as may be con- 
ceivably gathered in the breast of a Jew. To be sure, a Jew, 
even aided by half his race, could not do very much. Yet 
there are Gentiles enough ready to follow a brilliant lead. 

Some years ago Moncure D. Conway, sharply censuring a 
Jewish lady of London, attacked her not because she maligned 
Christians, but because she asked other Jews not to malign 
them. Doubtless when the time comes there will be multi 
tudes of these brilliant coadjutors of Antichrist starting up 
from among the baptized. At all events our business is, not 
to use the weapons of Antichrist in the service of Christ. 


Andover, Mass. 
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THE PIONEER CATIIOLIC MISSION IN THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


BY E. A. BRIDGER, 


HE inexperienced traveller in the North-west 
finds a constant source of amazement in the 
rude chapels which he encounters in all parts 
of this vast area, and the bronzed and hardened 
prospector and the veteran trapper, accustomed 

as they are to the sight, can never fail to be impressed by 
these silent monuments to the devotion and sacrifice of those 
noble men who left behind them the hopes and ambitions of 
early life to bring to the Indians of that region the light of 
the Gospel, to the advancement of which they had consecrated 
their lives. 

In Montana and Idaho the traveller finds these white 
crosses and tiny spires in the most unexpected places, and the 
surprise is invariably a pleasant one. No valley was too se- 
cluded and no mountain range 
too inaccessible for the zeal- 
ous ardor of these black. gown- 
ed messengers of peace, and 
no tribe was too fierce for 
their earnest endeavor. And 
thus it is that the white travel- 
ler—from the gold-hunter of 
the early days to the pleasure- 
seeker of the present—finds 
in lonely vale and upon tower- 
ing peak the white cross which 
tells of saintly devotion to the 
Gospel of Peace. 

The crucifix penetrated 
where the sword was power- 
less in those days of old, and 
in the reclaiming of the wil- 
derness of the North-west the 
; priest has played as important 
‘*HE PROVIDED FOR THE AGED.” a part as the soldier. With- 
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out their peaceful agency the 
white man’s progress would have 
been retarded for years, and the 
settlement of the fertile fields 
and the development of the 
mines of wealth would have 
been seriously checked. 

The priest’s was a peaceful 
mission. No trumpet of fame 
has ever heralded the noble 
deeds of sacrifice and devotion 
wrought by these holy men. 
Their names are comparatively 
unknown, and their sole earthly 
reward is found in the veneration 
and respect entertained for them 
by the sons of the forest and 
plain whom they came to reclaim 
for the kingdom of their Master. 

Long before the great North- 
west had ceased to form a 
portion of “the Great American Desert” of the atlas, these 
black-robed priests had begun their work of Christianity and 
civilization. The earliest of the gold-seekers found the Catho- 
lic missions an established feature of this unknown country, 
and the outposts of the fur companies were scarcely in advance 
of the westward march of these heralds of the Gospel. They 
were more than priests. They were physicians, teachers, and 
counsellors. Many a miner and trapper owes his life to the 
ministrations of these men, and to the Indian they are still—in 
memory—the embodiment of the peace and good-will which they 
taught. At the name of Father Ravalli the sternest Indian 
will display emotion, and even old Charlot, the stubborn chief 
of the Bitter Root Valley Indians, mentions his name with 
reverence. It was of these men that Longfellow wrote: 
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SQUAW WITH PAPPOOSE, 


“On the western slope of the mountains 
Dwells, in his little village, the Black Robe 
Chief of the mission ; 

Much he teaches the people, 
And tells them of Mary and Jesus.” 


It was nearly seventy years ago that the Indians of the 
tribes now represented upon the Flathead Indian reservation 
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first learned of the Christian religion. The bearers of the tid- 
ings were men of their own race—Iroquois attachés of one of 
the fur companies, who had been taught the new religion in 
the missions of the Mississippi valley. The story told by these 
messengers awakened a desire among the Selish (Flatheads) to 
know more of the wonderful religion, and to have among them 
some of the white teachers of whom they had been told. 

Around the council fire the matter was discussed again and 
again until, in 1831, it was decided to send representatives to 
St. Louis (two thousand miles distant, and known to the 
Indians through the fur traders) to secure for them a Black 
Gown, who should tell them the story of the new religion. 
No tidings ever came back of this party, which probably: was 
exterminated by some of the hostile tribes through whose 
teiritory it had to pass. Undaunted by this occurrence, a 
second delegation was sent forth, and this time the Indians 
secured a promise that a priest would be sent to them. 

Patiently they waited until 1837, when they sent a third 
embassy to the settlements. This party was massacred by the 
Sioux, and still no priest came. But the desire for knowledge 
of the new religion was so strong that the Indians were not 
deterred by the failure of these two successive expeditions, and 
in 1839 two young Iroquois braves set out to run the gauntlet 
of foes and to brave the hardships of the long journey. Their 
attempt was doubly successful. They made the journey safely, 
and brought back with them Father De Smet, of the Society 
of Jesus—the pioneer of Christianity in the North-west. One 
of these young Indians, whom the fathers christened Peter, set 
forward in haste to prepare his people for the coming of the 
Black Robe, while the other, Ignatius, remained to accompany 
the missionary on his long journey to an unknown land and an 
unknown people. It was April, 1840, when Father De Smet 
and his dusky companion joined a west-bound caravan for the 
trip to the Rocky Mountains. The priest was stricken with 
fever on the plains, but recovered, and in June, at Green 
River in Wyoming, met a delegation sent by the tribe to 
welcome him. 

One month later, July 14, he met in the valley of the Bitter 
Root sixteen hundred Indians—Selish (Flatheads) and Pend 
d’Oreilles—and immediately began his labors as a missionary. 
It is related that the chiefs of the assembled tribes offered 
him the temporal sovereignty of their people, but he taught 
them that his mission was of a different nature. The legends 
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of the church have it that, on the evening of that day, “two 
thousand Indians recited a prayer and chanted a hymn.” Before 
the month had ended Father De Smet had baptized six hundred In- 
dians, and the new religion was well established in the wilderness. 

The brave old man remained for several months studying 
the people and the country, and then decided to return to St. 
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‘HE MET A DELEGATION SENT BY THE TRIBE TO WELCOME HIM.” 


Louis for aid. The way was long and the journey perilous— 
tribes of hostile Indians occupying much of the intermediate 
country—but the black gown of his society was a sure defence, 
and after many privations he reached his friends, and in the 
spring of the following year returned to his Indian charges 
with two priests and three lay brothers of his order. 

These lay brothers were mechanics, and under their direc- 
tion the first mission church in what is now Montana was 
erected. The location chosen was on the: Bitter Root River 
near the present site of Stevensville, the exact spot being 
where the wagon bridge of that town now spans the clear blue 
stream which waters this remarkable valley. On Rosary Sun- 
day, 1841, a cross was raised, and tearful faces were turned 
toward heaven while the pioneer of Christianity prayed for 
the success of this new mission. But the tears were tears of 
joy and hopefulness, and the fathers carried on their work 
unceasingly. Not only did they labor for the spiritual welfare 
of the red men, but they also sought to improve their physical 
condition. The Indians were instructed in agricultural pursuits, 
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which they eagerly followed, and their condition was materially 
improved. 

A chapel and a residence were completed that year, and 
surrounded with a palisade for defence, for there were hostile 
tribes across the mountain range. 

This was the first mission in the North-west, and here was 
planted the germ which was likened to a mustard seed. 
Faithfully and devotedly did the heroic priests labor in their 
new field, and the Eternal Father whom they served indeed 
blessed their efforts. In the rude log church which was erected 
in the shadow of the cross which was planted on that Rosary 
Sunday the faithful teachers led their savage charges in the 
way of Christian truth. Their daily life was one of constant 
service and untiring devotion to duty. They never faltered in 
the good work which they had undertaken, and they ministered 
faithfully to the moral and physical needs of the Indians— 
priests, teachers, and physicians, as the case might be. 

It isa source of regret that the log building which served them 
as a church in these early days was afterward pulled down when 
the permanent mission was located a little farther up the river. 

After spending a busy year at the mission, organizing the 
work and studying the needs of the new field, Father De Smet 
returned to St. Louis, and from there went to Europe, where 
he obtained new assistants to accompany him to his field of 
labor in the distant wilderness. 

In the latter part of 1843 they sailed from Antwerp for 
the Pacific coast, the party including several priests and lay 
brothers, and six sisters of the Congregation of Our Lady. 
After an uneventful, although tedious, journey they reached 
Fort Vancouver in August, 1844. The fathers and lay brothers 
then made the perilous overland journey to the Bitter Root Val- 
ley in safety, and, with additional help, Father De Smet took up 
again the work which he had inaugurated three years before. 

Among the fathers who came with Father De Smet from 
Europe at this time was Father Ravalli, the grandest figure in 
all the history of the North-west. A man of wonderful ability 
and amazing capacity for work, he entered into the duties of 
the mission with a zeal which could have been inspired by no 
ordinary motive. His career has no parallel in the annals of 
civilization... He was a man among millions. 

With this strong support Father De Smet was able to ac- 
complish much in the way of civilizing the Indians. The work 
progressed rapidly, and for six years was uninterrupted. Then 
the advent of the fur traders caused trouble among the 
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Indians, and the unbounded faith which they had had in the 
fathers was disturbed. The position of the missionaries became 
dangerous, and in 1850 the mission was regretfully abandoned. 
For sixteen years it was unoccupied. 

One can imagine the grief of the fathers as they saw the 
results of their long years of denial and labor swept away, 
and that by the faithlessness of the whites. It was a sad 
blow, and the missionaries felt it keenly. They had possessed 
the unbounded confidence of the red men until men of their 
own race set the example of perfidy and fraud, which the 
Indians followed, it must be confessed, more readily than they 











** THE ASSEMBLED CHIEFS OFFERED HIM TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY.” 


had learned the lesson of the priests. The discontent of the 
Indians was aggravated by the invasion of their hunting grounds 
and grazing lands by the trappers and traders, and they rebelled. 

The fathers driven out, the Indians soon relapsed into the 
old conditions and habits of their savagery, and it was not 
until 1866 that the mission was reoccupied. In that year 
Father Ravalli returned to St. Mary’s—“ dear old St. Mary’s,” 
he always called it—and he never left it again. There his 
remains lie in the little grave-yard near the church, amid 
scenes which he loved so dearly. 

When he returned he found it necessary to build a- new 
church, and a location was chosen about a mile from the 
original site where the present buildings were erected. The 
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work of the mission was carried on successfully until the Bitter 
Root Flathead Indians were removed to the Jocko Agency. 

Since that time the church is but rarely opened for service. 
It is only when occasionally a priest visits the mission that 
the doors are opened, and the walls once more echo the 
chants and responses of the impressive Catholic service. Every. 
thing is preserved, however, as it was left when the mission 
was regretfully abandoned by the priests and by the Indians, 
The latter now return frequently in family or tribal groups to 
visit the scenes so dear to them, and when they speak of the 
place it is always sorrowfully, for they were deeply attached 
to it, and suffer all the pangs of homesickness for their fathers’ 
home and the home of their own younger days. 

The buildings are all well preserved and are scrupulously 
cared for by John Rainsville, the custodian, who is always 
willing to guide visitors through the old structures, and who is 
eloquent in his quaint and earnest description of the work 
and achievements of “the old father.” Under his escort it 
has been the good fortune of the writer to visit these old 
buildings, hallowed by sacred associations, on several occa- 
sions, and each time the impression made has been deeper and 
more significant. 

The church proper is 15 by 54 feet, built of hewn logs and 
chinked with mortar. The front of the building is clapboarded 
and painted. The log walls are neatly whitewashed. In the 
middle of the front is a tower, 5 feet square and 25 feet high, 
surmounted by an octagonal belfry, in which swings a small bell. 

The interior is still furnished—the altar with its images and 
candelabra; the nave with chairs, many of them made by the 
fathers and lay brothers by hand labor; the little gallery with 
wooden benches. Everything is as clean as if service was to 
be held there immediately. Half way down the nave is a 
diminutive confessional, formed by a small latticed screen 
built out from the wall. As the visitor gazes at this, he can 
fancy the venerable father listening with averted head to the 
self-accusations of his dusky charges, and dismissing them in 
peace. In fact, everything about the mission is tenderly sug- 
gestive of some phase of the life of this remarkable man. 

Adjoining the church at the rear, and communicating with 
it by a small door opening at one side of the altar, is a low, 
one-story log building of one room, which was evidently used 
by Father Ravalli as a study. Here is his heavy, old-fashioned 
mahogany secretary, still containing many of his papers, and 
upon the walls are religious pictures, as he hung them years 
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ago. Here the zealous priest performed much of his work, 
planning for the improvement of his charges, and for the ad- 
vancement of his church. It is a room which has played a 
vitally important part in the history of Montana. 

Back of this second building, and attached to it, is a still 
lower one, which, while apparently built at an earlier time, 
yet forms a portion of the united structure. In this room 
Father Ravalli died. Here is his medicine chest, from which 
he administered to the physical ailments of all who suffered. 
Here, too, is the bed upon which Father Ravalli spent the 
last few years of his life, hopelessly crippled yet always cheer- 
ful, and from which his soul took flight to the eternal reward 
so richly won. 

One cannot help but pause here and gaze reverently about 
him. It is a hallowed spot. It preaches a silent sermon of de- 
votion and self-denial that even the most heedless must consider. 

Opening from the rear of this room are the kitchen, dining- 
room, and store-room used by Father Ravalli and his asso- 
ciate, the venerable Father D’Aste. 

Extending north at a right angle from the rear corner of 
this building is a.line of sheds and poultry houses, and at 
right angles to these again are the stables and wagon sheds, 
all built by those dauntless missionaries, and all still in. good 
repair. The workmanship of all is excellent. Surmounting the 
pyramidal roof of the dove-cote is a weathercock, fashioned, it 
is said, by Father Ravalli from an old tin can, and still show- 
ing traces of the bright .colors with which .it.was originally 
decked. It shows how the great mind found recreation and — 
enjoyment in little things. It has been begged by scores of 
people, but the place will not be despoiled by rélic-hunters 
while vigilant John Rainsville is in charge. 

Across the front of the mission building is a row of stately 
cottonwood-trees, planted more than thirty years ago by the 
priests, forming a delightful foreground to the picture pre- 
sented by the historic group of buildings. 

Such is St. Mary’s Mission to-day. A monument to bravery 
as great as was ever recorded in history’s pages; to devotion 
as unceasing as was ever sung by minstrel or by bard; of a 
zeal unsurpassed in the annals of the church; of -a genius 
which shines more brilliantly as passing years enable a fuller 
comprehension of its grandeur. It tells the story of the sublime 
devotion of a master mind to a beloved cause. ‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his friend.” 

















IT is refreshing to find in fiction the true 
priest. We have been treated by popular writers 
to all kinds of bizarre characters parading in priestly 
robes, so that when the kindlier, more spiritual and 
cultured character, true to life, is given to us we 
are only too ready to commend the literary artist. Especially 
has the priest in Ireland suffered at the hands of the novelist. 
Carleton has been read by thousands, and his outrageous pic- 
tures of Irish life have been taken altogether too seriously by 
English readers. Carleton was no lover of the truth, but 
rather a miserable pervert who catered to the likes and dis- 
likes of his readers, and to please these latter he could not 
heap too much ignominy and ridicule on the devoted Irish priest. 

Lever was without any religion, except perchance a vin- 
dictive hatred to things Catholic, as well as a very gross 
ignorance of the same. It may be believed that not a little 
of the preposterous talk about Masses for the dead, and much 
of the false knewledge concerning the custom among Catholics, 
has come from these novels. Mickey Free’s little tale about 
Father Roach’s teaching concerning the souls in purgatory, as 
well as “his six Masses a day, two in the morning, two in the 
afternoon, and two at Vespers,” reflects Lever’s own ignorance 
about Catholic teaching. The pastoral theology among the 
Irish priests as well as among the Irish people has always been 
in accord with the best standards of orthodoxy. Thackeray 
and Disraeli, too, have done their share to pervert the truth 
in relation to the priest in fiction, though in a different way 
from Carleton and Lever. The type of the latter was an over- 
fed, big-hearted, and simple-minded charlatan, who maintained 
his supremacy over the people by a joke now and a stroke of 
the lash then; but the priest of Thackeray and Disraeli was 
the human snake worming into family secrets, gliding among 
the innocent, if not to corrupt, at least to gain the ascendency 
by crafty means. He was, to be sure, a man of education and 
culture, but full of mystery, a student of most recondite sub- 
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jects; but this knowledge was only a means to the end he had 
in view. He was a political schemer, a tyrant over the con- 
science, a general disturber of family and social relations. 

The American novelist, too, has tried his hand at priest- 
making with as little success. Harold Frederic’s Father Forbes 
is a man of refinement and education to be sure, devoted to 
his duties, “head, adviser, monitor, overseer, elder brother, 
friend, patron of his flock,” but he has no faith. He is a de. 
vout reader of Herbert Spencer rather than of the Bible. He 
believes in Agnosticism, and goes through his duties in an in- 
sincere way. What a gross libel this is on the character of 
the American priesthood every one who has the least acquaint- 
ance with the clergy knows. A. S. Hardy’s Father Le Blanc 
and Blanche Willis Howard’s Thymert in Guenn are types of 
French clergy. Father Sheehan, in My New Curate, has 
painted from life the types of the Irish clergy as he knew 
them. His chapter on the dinner where he assembles the 
priests of the country-side, and then draws the contrasts be- 
tween the three generations of the clergy—the first educated 
under the refugees from the French Revolution, the second 
the early Maynooth priest, and last of all the new curates, 
each class with its own striking characteristics, is one of the 
best chapters in the book. 

In view of the many caricatures of the Catholic priest by 
the non-Catholic novelist, Robert Buchanan has given us a 
sketch * both pleasing and true to life, and in the portraiture 
of his two priests, Father Anthony and Father John Croly, 
he has delineated the truest type of a whole-souled, refined, 
and delicately bred gentleman, as we know the Irish priest of 
to-day to be. 


Paul Sabatier is well known as the author of a Life 
of St. Francis of Assisi—a life which had many merits but 
still greater defects. It is one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times that the attention of those outside of the church 
should be directed, as this publication proves, towards the 
lives and actions of those who lived and died within the fold; 
however imperfect and disappointing, and in some respects 
regrettable, may be some of the immediate results, there yet 
seems reasonable ground to look forward to a closer bringing 
together of the minds and of the hearts both of those within 
and of those without as an outcome of these studies. The 


* Father Anthony: A Romance of to-day. By Robert Buchanan. New York: G. W. 
Dillingham. 
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Tractarian movement in England began in the study of the 
Fathers—-a study commenced in hostility to the church and 
with a view to attack her, and ended in the conversion of 
many to the faith, and in that wonderful revival of Catholic 
doctrines of which we are the witnesses. 

The work of St. Francis in the middle ages, and the re- 
novation of society accomplished by him and his disciples, are 
matters of common knowledge; nor can-it well be outside of 
the order of divine Providence that the analogous evils of 
modern society, the love of material comfort and luxury, and 
the accompanying suffering of large numbers, should have 
turned the eyes of the head of the church towards that work 
as affording a model along the lines_of which remedies for our 
own evils may be found. It seems also providential that towards 
the same saint and his work the minds of Protestants should 
be directed by writers like M. Sabatier; that by them St. 
Francis, not Luther or Calvin or any of the products of Prot- 
estantism as such, should be recognized, to use M. Sabatier’s 
own words, as the most noble figure of the Christian Church. 
“St. Francis is not sufficiently well known, nor loved as he 
deserves to be,” says M. Sabatier. It is as a contribution to 
the better knowledge and love of St. Francis that this volume * 
is published, and as such we welcome its appearance. 

The work is, however, primarily and principally a critical 
study of texts and manuscripts. Only specialists in Franciscan 
literature will be able to pass judgment upon the many com- 
plex questions which this part raises. M. Sabatier maintains 
that the Speculum Perfectionis, which he has by critical methods 
disengaged from the Speculum Vite of 1509, is the biography 
of the saint, written within a year after the saint’s death by 
his companion, Brother Leo, and that it supplies the part which 
he some years ago showed was missing of the Legend of the 
Three Companions of St. Francis. His argument is to a large 
extent based on a criticism of style, and in this respect re- 
sembles the Higher Criticism of Holy Scripture. In fact, M. 
Sabatier looks upon the recovery of this Life as a triumph of 
scientific criticism and of the persevering application of its 
principles to the Franciscan documents. To the elucidation of 
those principles and of their result a large part of this volume 
is devoted. To scholars and critics this will be the. most inter- 
esting part of the work. To ourselves, and to the generality 


* (Speculum Perfectionis: seu S. Francisct Assisiensis Legenda Antigquissima, Auctore 
Fratre Leone. Nunc primum edidit Paul Sabatier. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1898. 
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of Catholic readers, the Speculum Perfectionis itself will be of 
more value for the reasons indicated above. To the critical 
discussions 214 pages are devoted; to the Speculum Perfectionis, 
with the notes and Special Studies, together with various docu- 
ments elucidating it, 336 pages. There is a very carefully pre- 
pared and full index, which will greatly help the student. 


One is rather curious to learn just how the usual readers 
of Marie Corelli’s books will take to her latest production *— 
the most pretentious since her great attempt at portraiture 
of the Sorrows of Satan. The new volume is certainly not 
without considerable merit—merit, too, of an order not over- 
common in writings that have issued from the same author. 
But besides exhibiting most serious and distasteful defects, it 
may not unlikely altogether fail of winning fair approval of 
its good points. We rather incline to such an opinion of the 
public who favor the class of writers among whom this author 
is numbered as to force a doubt concerning their interest in 
delicate sentiment and sturdy common sense. Still what there 
is of value in the volume before us. might be placed under 
these two héadings. 

The moral lesson conveyed concerning parental responsi- 
bilities, and the rather cleverly drawn representation of the 
ill results of a false educational system, commend the book 
to discriminating readers. A large proportion of artificial 
emotion, crude workmanship, ill-advised adornment, and inartis- 
tic phrasing will meet with just criticism. The construction 
of the story is simple, and in its worst aspects not bad; the 
incidents are almost wholly free from the weird improbability 
that has characterized some previous novels by the same writer ; 
and on the whole one finds refreshment in a variety of sweet 
and touching, if not strikingly original, action. 


Those who appreciate the peculiar réle of the Emperor 
Julian will understand at once both the necessity and the diffi- 
culty of making in his biography a thorough and detailed 
study of contemporary conditions. This is a point which the 
scholarly M. Allard has justly conceived to be the proper 
animating motive of a new work on the great apostate.t By 
a breadth of view, by a great wideness of range in treatment, 
and a precision of the sort already well known to readers of 
his previous publication, the distinguished savant has in this 


* Boy. By Marie Corelli. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Company. 
+ Julien ’ Apostat. Tome premier. By Paul Allard. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 
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new work won fresh laurels. Nothing will contribute more to 
lend interest to the book, as nothing will enhance its value 
further, than his careful study of the abundant matter of the 
numerous writings left by Julian himself. These have been 
used to great effect in the preparation of this first and most 
interesting volume. 

We are promised at the end of the second volume a criti- 
cal study of the documents consulted. They may be awaited 
in the confident expectation of honesg ‘and thoroughly his- 
torical discussion at the hands of a most competent writer. 


These three volumes* (for the last two parts are bound 
together) form, in our opinion, the best English guide-book for 
those whose interest in Rome is exclusively religious. The 
only work which deserves comparison with it is the French 
Bleser-Roger Guide. The latter is in some respects superior, 
for it gives plans of the basilicas and of many of the churches. 
The lack of these is the sole desideratum of this work. 
Among other special features, a complete list of the 352 
churches of Rome is given, and a large number of them is 
described. It is perhaps doing an injustice to this hand-book 
to compare it with any guide-book, for while it serves all the 
purposes within the limits indicated of a guide-book, it is dis- 
tinctly of a higher order. It gives full information about the 
Christian side of the history of Rome, about its churches, its 
ceremonies and customs. The light afforded by recent dis- 
coveries has been made use of, as well as of researches into 
the many large works which have been written, and to which 
so few nowadays. have the patience to refer. The second part 
treats of church ceremonies, not merely as found in Rome but 
as they are in use throughout the church, and is so arranged 
as to be useful everywhere. The part devoted to Monasticism 
is full of information about the rules and practices of re. 
ligious orders, not only of men but also of women. 

Whether the authors are Catholics or not we cannot quite 
satisfy ourselves. The tone of reverence and respect for every- 
thing Catholic is nearly all that could be desired; in marked 
contrast with such a book as Mr. Hare’s Walks in Rome. 
But here and there expressions appear which seem to indicate 
a non Catholic authorship—e g., “ The centralizing power of the 


* Hand-book to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. Part 1, The Christian Monuments 
of Rome; Part II, The Liturgy in Rome; Part II11. Monasticism in Rome; Part IV. Eccle« 
siastical Rome. By M. A. R. Tuker and Hope Malleson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company ; London: Adam and Charles Black, 1897-1900. 
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Papacy:” However this may be, its authors are in full 
sympathy with the church, and are scholars who have devoted 
their labors to the practical purpose of rendering Rome ac- 
cessible to English readers. It is another indication, too, of 
the influence which the centre of Catholicity is exerting over 
the world at large and of the interest which it is exciting every- 
where. 

Various points might offer themselves to criticism, if such 
were desirable. For,example, on page 141 of the third part, 
we are told that St. Francis rejected the seeking of personal 
salvation through the life of the counsels. This is a mistake, 
for the Franciscans, taking the three vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, practise the counsels in all their integrity. 
Lower down on the same page we read that the Franciscans 
left theological subtilty to the older orders. The fact is just 
the opposite, for the Franciscans have a school of theology 
of their own, the characteristic mark of which is its extreme 
subtilty; the founder of it being Duns Scotus—the Subtle 
Doctor. But, as the authors say, in a work of so much of 
detail they cannot hope to have been able to avoid all error. 
It was incompatible with the character of the work to give 
definite references for every statement. What they have done 
is in a better way than has been done before to introduce 
travellers to an intelligent acquaintance with the religious life 
and monuments of Rome. 


From Notre Dame, recognized as one of the most advanced 
institutions of learning in the land, there comes a valuable 
addition to our text-books. It isa Greek Epitome of the New 
Testament.* It has for its purpose to parallel, for the course 
in Greek, the place occupied by the familiar epitome, Historie 
Sacre, in the Latin course. The language of the New Testa- 
ment, while itself by no means difficult, has been simplified for 
the use of beginners; and the excellent arrangement should 
serve to beget a familiar acquaintance with the principal events 
in the life of our Lord. The book enters a special field, one 
practically unoccupied by any other text-book, and for this 
reason it will be exceedingly useful. Its dress is all that could 
be desired; but we think that, in these days of fine press-work, 
it should be the aim of a text-book, particularly, to be entirely 
free from typographical errors. 


* An Epitome of the New Testament. By Nicholas J. Stoffel, C.S.C., Professor of Greek 
at the University of Notre Dame. : Notre Dame, Ind.: The University Press. 




















WE publish as a frontispiece the portrait of 
Baron Russell of Killowen, the’ Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice of England. While all England deplores his 
death, yet we honor his memory because to us he is typical of 
the Irishmen of brains and indomitable energy who have risen 
to places of honor and dignity in the British Empire in spite 
of the obstacles that the law and public sentiment had placed 
in their paths. When he was a young man winning his spurs 
he had more to contend against as a Catholic and an Irish- 
man than the young men of this generation have; yet in spite 
of it all he climbed to the highest pinnacle of honor and 
earned for himself, as well as for his race and religion, the 
praise of English people. 
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Bishop McFaul, of Trenton, has again defined his position 
on the question of the’ Federation of Catholic societies. He 
has reaffirmed the statement that he has no purpose of creat- 
ing a Catholic party in this country. He wishes simply to in- 
spire Catholic men with a determination to secure their full 
rights as American citizens. The time has gone by when we 
can be discriminated against because we are Catholics. As 
long as a Catholic is a good citizen he should not be debarred 
from holding office because he is a Catholic, nor should he be 
denied any of his civil rights on account of his religious pro- 
fessions. That such discrimination exists no one can deny. If 
Catholic men stand together they can easily right this civil 
disability. 
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The Zionist Congress has just finished its work. The prac- 
tical outcome of its sessions is the proposal to secure grants of 
land in Palestine under the suzerainty of the Sultan and to colo- 
nize on this land numbers of Jewish families who are desirous of 
going there. The movement to secure for the wandering Hebrew 
children a country and a fireside has been earnestly taken up 
by their leaders. The people is historically an agricultural 
people, and though they appear to have developed wonderful 
mercantile traits, still among them there will be found great 
numbers who will willingly go back to the soil. Particularly 
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will this be the case among the Russian Jews. Among the 
Slavs they are persecuted by odious laws and trodden down by 
a tyranny that is full of hatred for them as a race. Many 
of them will prefer and gladly accept the alternative of living 
in comparative freedom under the Turk to the oppression of 
Russian laws. We do not think the Zionistic movement will 
find many recruits among the money-getting Jews of America 
and England, or even of France. 


s 


The administration has revoked the order of General 
Brooke, making civil marriages the only legal marriage in 
Cuba, and it has honored itself in so doing. That the law 
was enacted was due to the influence of the Anticlerical party. 
This same party, if it,gains the upper hand in the new dispen- 
sation in Cuba, will not hesitate to despoil,the churches and 
confiscate church property. There are many reasons why the 
United States cannot afford to relinquish entirely all authority 
in Cuba. It has cost the country a vast sum of money to 
drive out the Spaniard and to make Cuba an inviting field for 
the investment of American capital, and if the American do- 
minion is entirely withdrawn the island will revert to a state 
of legalized anarchy. 

The people of Cuba are docile, and will readily accept any 
arrangements that will conduce to their civic well-being. They 
are tired of warfare, and desire only the liberty to cultivate 
their farms and enjoy a measure of peace. There is a certain 
clique of politicians, who have not any very great responsi- 
bility at stake, who clamor for independence, and who for 
their own aggrandizement wish to cut away from the United 
States. If our strong arm were taken away, they would soon 
be fighting among themselves, and the last state of the island 
would be worse than the first. The United States is obliged 
by her geographical and commercial relations to guarantee the 
peace of the island, liberty for all the people, and that meas- 
ure of autonomy and independence which will best conduce 
to the development of the natural resources of the island. 


& 
> 


The visit of the Cuban teachers will be prolific in good re- 
sults. They have profited by their stay. They have learned 
‘something of the vast resources of America. They have ac- 
quired the beginnings of a knowledge of the language. They 
have established relationships which will mature as the years 
go by. They go back to be zealous missionaries among the 
children, as well as among their own people, of the enlightened 
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spirit of the United States. Too much cannot be said of the 
good sense of Mr. Frye, who inaugurated the movement, or of 
the tact of President Eliot and of the others who brought it 
to a happy fruition. 

The following extract from a letter by Fernandez Solares, one 
of the Cuban teachers, published in the Diarion de la Marina of 
Cuba, gives a very fair idea of the general impression made 
on the party by the cordial reception received at Boston: 

“Here (Boston), as in New York and throughout the States, 
Catholicity is in a marvellous condition of growth and pro- 
gress. The director in the Church of St. Paul, Cambridge, a 
fellow-student of President Eliot at the university, assured us 
that in his time Catholicity was scarcely known; to-day, in 
Cambridge, the church counts 40,000 members out of a popu- 
lation of 90,000, while at Boston we number 200,000; and what 
is more, these members are representatives of their faith. 
Tolerance and charity permit the freest practice of religion, 
and the feasts of obligation are observed most rigorously. 
Here we have in evidence a proof of all the resources that 
Catholicity contains within itself for the uplifting of mankind, 
and of its superiority over Protestantism. 

“Here Catholicism triumphs; Protestantism, on the con- 
trary, is in a state of continual disintegration and decay. In 
a land unrivalled in civilization and progress, in a land which 
occupies the front rank among nations for culture and liberty, 
Catholicism is ever advancing. 

“Sorry to say, at this moment in Cuba, a country all im- 
bued with the Catholic faith, there are men who, without paus. 
ing to consider the direful consequence of their acts, have 
raised the banner of revolt ; have proclaimed a religion of their 
own, repugnant to common sense. They seem to ignore the 
fact that American Catholics are our closest friends, willing and 
ready to give us a helping hand whenever their aid is solicited, 
for the sake of God and in the name of our common Faith. 

“The promulgators of religious apathy and indifference 
ignore the fact that it is exactly our faith which gains for us 
affection and wide-spread sympathy, and it was the Catholic 
societies of Cambridge and Boston that were untiring in assuring 
us of their sympathy and friendship, by banquets and receptions 
organized in our honor. Here religion is a vital question; 
indifference on this point inspires contempt. The American 
people is eminently religious, and this accounts for the wonderful 
unity and solidarity which reigns among these true Catholics.” 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


T the State Normal College, Albany, N. Y., Mrs. Margaret S. Mooney pre- 
sented a very suggestive outline dealing with the origin and development 
of the drama. Reading Circles may derive much profit from the points here 
given, even if deprived of the magnetic influence of the lectures that were so 
helpful to the students who had the privilege of attending. The purpose of this 
course was to give some historical knowledge of the origin and development of 
the drama as an art, and as a form of literature. The outlines given are in- 
tended to show the line of thought that the discussions will follow. This course 
will be of interest to those who realize that a nation’s drama is its deepest and 
strongest literary expression of life. 

The Status of the Drama in England and the United States at the present 
time, Saturday, October 14. 

The number of reputable theatres in London and New York. In other 
cities of both countries. 

The kinds of plays presented in them: tragedies, comedies, melodramas, 
operas, pantomimes, burlesques, farces. 

The men and women who attend the theatres. 

The purpose of the drama at.the present time. 

How long the drama has been a popular form of amusement. 

Why it will continue to be a popular form of amusement. 

It “holds the mirror up to nature.” 

Have we a national drama ? 

Balaustion’s Adventure.—Robert Browning. 

Those who take this course are advised to read one drama each week The 
bibliographies are given for reference and to show the importance of the sub- 
ject. 

THE GREEK DRAMA.—The religious festivals in honor of the god Bacchus, 
the goddess Demeter, and the god Apollo. The songs and dances connected 
with the sacrificial ceremonies. The Greek Drama, improved by A®schylus. 
The plays of A°schylus that have been preserved and translated into English. 
Their purpose and motive. His subjects. The parts of a Greek drama. The 
dialogue, the chorus; strophe, antistrophe. The Greek idea of tragedy. How 
the plays were put upon the stage. The great open-air theatres, 

Bibliography.—The Greek Poets, vol. i., John Addington Symonds; The 
Fine Arts, Brown; The Student’s Greek Drama, Alfred J. Church; Greek 
Studies, Walter Pater. 

THE GREEK DRAMATISTS.—Sophocles. The sources of his inspiration and 
dramatic material. His power as a dramatic writer. Philoctetes. Antigone. 
Euripides. Iphigenia in Aulis, Iphigenia in Tauris, Alkestis. The human in- 
terest of these plays as compared with the religious interest of the plays of 
Eschylus. Greek Comedy.—Aristophanes. Political situations and social cus- 
toms revealed in these plays. Their interest for the modern student. The dra- 
matic unities. 

Bibliography.—The Greek Poets, vol. ii, Symonds; Aristotle’s Poetics ; 
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The Masque of Pandora, Longfellow; Iphigenia in Tauris, Goethe; Transla- 
tions of the plays of A:schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

THE ROMAN DRAMA.—What the Romans borrowed from the Greeks, 
What took the place of the drama in Rome before the Greek drama was adopted 
by the Romans. A comparison of the Latin plays of Plautus and Terence with 
the Greek plays of Aristophanes. The Medieval Drama. Passion Plays. The 
Mysteries and Miracles. The Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

Bibliography.—Christus: A Tragedy, Longfellow; The Golden Legend, 
Longfellow ; A Drama of Exile, Mrs. Browning. , 

THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA.—The three great Church days of the 
Christian year: Christmas, Good Friday, Easter. The services in the cathedrals 
on these days. The Passion Play a development of the Latin service on Good 
Friday. The part of the choir. The Saint Plays a feature of church festivals, 
They were presented in the nave of the church. The next step was the pre- 
sentation of the plays in the churchyard on the feast of the patron saint of the 
church or abbey. The first English open-air theatres. The English Miracle 
Cycles, Other actors besides the clergy take part in their representation. The 
York Plays, 48 extant; Townley Plays, 32 extant; Chester Plays, 25 extant; 
Coventry Plays, 42 extant; Cornwall Plays, 3 extant; Dublin Plays, 1 extant; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Plays, 1 extant. 

Bibliography.—History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of 
Queen Anne, W. 21, 822, A. W. Ward. English Miracle Plays, Moralities and 
Interludes, Ext, 822-1, A. W. Pollard. York Plays, Lucy Toulmin Smith, Ext. 
822. The English Religious Drama, Katherine Lee Bates. The Philosophy of 
Literature, Brother Azarias, pp. 108-113. History of English Dramatic Poetry 
to the Time of Shakspere, and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration, J. P. 
Collier, 792, C. 691. Dissertation on the Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries 
anciently performed at Coventry, 792, q. sh. 2, Thomas Sharp. Studies in the 
English Mystery Plays, Davidson, 822-1, II, 28. Ancient Mysteries described, 
especially the English Miracle Plays, 822-1, H. 75, Lond., 1823.. The numbers 
and abbreviations found in the preceding bibliography, as well as in the follow- 
ing, refer to the call numbers of the books in the New York State Library. 

MORALITIES, INTERLUDES, PAGEANTS, MASQUES.—The Masque of 

Comus, Milton; The Masque of Pandora, Longfellow; Cynthia’s Revels, Ben 
Jonson, 
Bibliography.—Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English Drama, 822, Sy. 6, 
Symonds, English Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes, Ext. 822-1, A. W. 
Pollard. History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakspere, and 
Annals of the Stage to the Restoration, 792, C. 691, J. P. Collier. Readings 
from the Old Dramatists, Winsiow, Cap. 822, W. 73. Old English Dramatists, 
822-3, L. 95, Lowell. History of the English Drama, Golden (Ext. Dept.) 

TYPE DRAMAS OF SHAKSPERE.—1, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Tragedy; 
2. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Comedy; 3. Henry VIII., Richard II., His- 
tory. How to study a play. 

Bibliography.—Human Life in Shakspere, O. tra-33, Henry Giles; Shak- 
spere as a Dramatic Artist, 822-33, D. 32, R. G. Moulton; Introduction to 
Shakspere, Corson; Memoirs of the Life of William Shakspere, R. G. White, 
822-33, B. 1, W. H 

DRAMAS IN PROSE FORM.—TH® Rivals, and others, by Sheridan. She 
Stoops to Conquer, and others, by Goldsmith. Some Famous German Drama- 
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tists, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller. Some famous French Dramatists, Racine, Cor- 
neille, Moliére. Some famous Spanish Dramatists, Cervantes, Calderon, Lope 
de Vega. Italian Dramatists, Goldoni, Alfieri. 
Bibliography.—Sismondi’s History of the Literature of the South of Europe; 
The Technique of the Drama, Freytag, 802-2, F. 89. 

* * * 

The closing meeting of the Ozanam Reading Circle, New York City, was 
largely devoted to the interests of the Champlain Summer-School. Rev. 
Thomas McMillan gave a descriptive account of the work planned for the ses- 
sion of 1900. Notice was given also that new members will be welcomed by 
the Ozanam at the opening meeting in October. Any one wishing to join may 
send application in writing to the Director, 415 West Fifty-ninth Street. Miss 
Mary F. McAleer, president, read the following report for 1899-19co: 

In October, 1899, the Ozanam Reading Circle entered upon its thirteenth 
year. According to the wiseacres, it should have been a year of dire disaster. 
But, contrary to old-time traditions, the session of 1899-1900 has been one of 
great enjoyment and sound mental improvement. While the Circle has been 
smaller in the number of its active members, yet more united effort and keener 
appreciation than usual have marked our weekly meetings. 

At the beginning of the year the council, under the direction of the Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, decided to devote part of the time to the study of fiction. 
After some discussion it was finally concluded to accept as a reference, Sydney 
Lanier’s work, The English Novel: A Study in the Development of Personality. 
The chapters of this book were originally delivered as public lectures at the 
Johns Hopkins University, in the winter and spring of 1881. 

At each of the weekly meetings a portion of the book was read and dis- 
cussed. During the period to our next meeting the novel criticised, if available, 
was read at home, so that each member was ready with her opinion the follow- 
ing week. Starting with an historical retrospect of English Fiction, our read- 
ing embraced criticisms of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith, 
Scott, Bulwer and Dickens, Thackeray and George Eliot, greatest attention 
being paid to the last named. 

Each evening about ten minutes was devoted to a magazine article, dealing 
mainly with reviews of new books. The Catholic World Magazine, Mosher’s 
Magazine,and The Ave Maria furnished many bright themes for discussion. 

In addition to this regular work, a list of books was placed at the disposal 
of the Circle which is recommended to those not fortunate enough to be mem- 
bers of the Ozanam. They number thirty-five in all. By remitting ten cents in 
postage to the Columbian Reading Union, 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, a 
pamphlet will be furnished containing this list of books by Catholic authors, 
with brief biographical sketches of the writers. Among the most noted are 
Brother Azarias, Katherine E. Conway, Louise Imogen Guiney, Miriam Coles 
Harris, George Parsons Lathrop, Adelaide A. Procter, Agnes Repplier, James 
Jeffrey Roche, and Mary Agnes Tincker. 

Besides these recent additions to our circulating library, we are proud to 
mention the works of George Meredith. These books have been procured on 
easy terms, and are at the disposal of the members, to be retained as long as 
needed. 

Two evenings this season the meeting's have been open to the public. On 
one occasion a valuable paper by the Rev. Henry E. O’Keeffe presented a view 
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“ of Cardinal Newman sufficiently unusual to evoke rather warm discussion among 
: those fortunate enough to be present at the reading. Again, a paper devoted 
to the interests of woman was read by Miss E. Uhlrich. 

On the 22d of February the friends and members of the Ozanam enjoyed 
a rare literary and musical treat. The previous year we were favored with an 
author’s reading. This year we had the next best to the author himself—his 
friend and former secretary, in the person of the Rev. John Marks Handly, who 
charmed us all with reminiscences of his old associate, George Cable. 

Considerable attention was given to the course of Free Lectures to the 
People given by the Board of Education under the supervision of Dr. Leipziger, 
The courses in Columbus Hall the past season were particularly attractive, 
embracing one on natural science and one on music. The latter course was 
attended by the Circle in a body, the meeting adjourning each Monday evening 
to the hall after a short interval for regular business, 

* * * 


The Chicago Déza/ has furnished some good points for discussion in the 
following statements concerning the new ways of arousing interest in the study 
of literature: 

The methods made use of by our schools in the teaching of English 
literature have, for some years past, been in a transition stage, exhibiting a 
strong tendency toward more enlightened ways of dealing with this vastly im- 
portant subject. The ferment. is of the healthful type, and a fairly clarified 
product may not unreasonably be expected to result. The main reliance of 
primary education, in this important subject, has been, and still is, the “‘ reader,” 
supplemented by occasional outside passages of prose and verse, generally 
selected without judgment, and committed to memory for the purpose of being 
“spoken.” All‘ readers” are bad in the sense that thei. use implies a very 
narrow limitation of the amount of matter to be read, and most of them are bad 
as regards the character of the.selections included. The essential points to be 
insisted upon in the reading of lower schools are two, and two only. | Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, should be read or recited that is not literature, and the 
amount of reading done by the child should be as large as possible.. An ideal 
“reader” might easily be compiled; indeed, excellent books of the sort are 
now to be had. But the use of the “ reader ” generally means wearisome repeti- 
tion of a limited amount of matter, whereas a rational method would demand 
very little repetition. The jaded interest with which a helpless child cons the 
familiar and well-thumbed pages is fatal to that appreciation of literature which 
it should be the first aim of primary education to encourage. Why, in these 
days of inexpensive production of reading matter, should a child be forced to 
peruse the same pages over and over again until the very sight of the book is 
hateful to him? Why should not every day bring to him fresh matter for the 
stimulation of his growing intelligence and imagination ? 

As for the other point upon which we should insist, the reading of nothing 
that is not worth reading, there can be no possible excuse for the kind of 
pabulum that is too commonly fed, by spoonfuls, to the mind of the young. 
When we consider the peculiarly receptive quality of the child’s mind, the reten- 
tiveness whose loss he will soon have occasion to mourn, the imagination so 
early to be dulled by the prosaic years to come, does it not seem a crime to make 
of these faculties or powers anything less than the utmost possible, to force 
the free spirit into ruts and waste it upon inanities? Even for the very young- 
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est, who can read at all, there is no lack of suitable material. The melodies of 
Mother Goose, as Mr. Scudder has convincingly argued, are literature in a 
certain sense, surely in a far higher sense than the nursery jingles that too often 
take their place. And whena more advanced stage has been reached, there is 
the whole world of fairy lore, the wealth of religious and secular story-telling, 
the inexhaustible fund of historic incident, all of which must be included in the 
outfit of the adult mind, and much of which is better acquired at an early age 
than at any other. The child who has grown up in ignorance of the labors of 
Hercules and Siegfried’s fight with the dragon, of the wanderings of Ulysses 
and the deeds of King Arthur, of Horatius at the bridge and Leonidas at 
Thermopylz, has missed something that cannot be given him later, and may 
justly feel himself defrauded of a part of his birthright, 

While there are indications of an approaching reform in the methods of 
reading employed by our lower schools, and of reform along the lines above 
drawn, the progress in this direction will probably be so slow as to discourage 
all but the most sanguine. As long as the management of our common schools 
remains in the hands of persons selected with little or no reference to their fit- 
ness for the work—and that this is generally the case throughout the United 
States is a fact that need hardly be enlarged upon—we cannot hope for very 
much. In the fields of secondary and still higher education the outlook is 
brighter, for the problem is being dealt with in a more enlightened spirit. But 
the complaint that a considerable proportion of high-school and college students 
have no literary aptitude whatever is still heard, and benumbs the efforts of 
many among the well-meaning, some of whom seem disposed to accept this 
proposition as a statement of one of the stubborn facts of nature. To our mind 
the proportion will remain large as long as we do not attack the difficulty at its 
root in the very earliest years of school life. 

In secondary education, the old-fashioned treatment of English literature 
found its embodiment in an historical text-book, to be learned mostly by heart, 
accompanied sometimes by a hand-book of “ extracts,” in which each represene 
tative writer received an allotment of two or three pages. Sometimes the history 
and the “ extracts " were jumbled together, to the still further abridgment of 
the latter. The modern method, which has gained much ground of late, con- 
centrates the attention upon a few longer works and their writers. This method 
is doubtless an advance upon the other, yet it sometimes means a reaction car- 
ried to extremes. We cannot afford to eliminate the historical text-book alto- 
gether, but we do need to have the right kind of book and to use it with intelli- 
gence. For the book that gives cut-and-dried critical formulas—a too prevalent 
type—the educator can have no use. What he wants is a book that shall stimu- 
late the critical faculty in the student, not suppress it by supplying criticism 
ready made. In college education the reaction against the formal and dispirit- 
ing methods of the past has been very pronounced, and the study of literature 


appears to be in a state of generally healthful activity. 
M. C. M. 
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